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“T  don’t  know  where  I’m 

A.  going  to  get  the  money 
for  my  dental  work,”  I  com¬ 
plained  to  my  friend,  Jane, 
recently. 

“^liy  don’t  you  borrow  it?” 
Jane  suggested,  quite  inno¬ 
cently. 

“Never,”  I  replied.  “Never, 
never,  never.  I’ve  never  bor¬ 
rowed  money  before  and  I’m 
not  going  to  start  ,  note.  The 
idea!” 

“Oh,  don’t  be  so  old  fash¬ 
ioned,”  Jane  remarked.  “Lots 
of  teachers  use  their  good 
names  to  get  a  loan.  It’s  sen¬ 
sible  if  you’re  getting  the 
money  for  a  good,  constructive 
purpose.  It’s  just  like  buying 
something  on  the  instalment 
plan — you  repay  a  little  each 
month.” 

It  took  a  lot  more  than  that 
to  convince  me  but  Jane  finally 
did.  Next  day,  after  school, 
found  me  standing  outside  the 
HwTnai  office  ...  a  hit  .shaky. 
The  shakiness  disappeared. 


^  m.\ 


though,  as  soon  as  x  met  the 
people  at  TimbemJt . 

^Tiy  they  were  my  kind  of 
people  —  thoughtful,  courte¬ 
ous,  anxious  to  be  helpful.  In 
no  time  at  all,  I  had  my  loan. 
Got  it  entirely  on  my  own,  too. 
And  selected  the  most  conven¬ 
ient  payment  date  and  amount. 
The  entire  short  transaction 
was  actually  pleasant  I 

Need  extra  cash?  Phone  or 
visit  a  HiiAOHai  office  listed  at 
the  left.  For  a  loan  entirely  by 
mail  (including  repayments) 
write  for  simple  application. 


•’THt  COmPANrMI  THAI  LIKtS  TO  SAY  rfS" 
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Music  appreciation  starts  with 
musical  enjoyment— and  the  en¬ 
joyment  is  enhanced  when  the 
music  is  heard  in  its  natural  set¬ 
ting  of  story  and  action. 

That’s  why  teachers  will  find  a 
big  ally  in  the  radio  program 
which  dramatizes  music  —“The 
Railroad  Hour,”  presenting  the 
world’s  most  memorable  operet¬ 
tas  and  musical  comedies. 

Famous  musical  shows  which 
have  won  the  acclaim  of  millions 
are  recreated  —  with  the  high 
lights  of  story  and  music  brought 
to  all  by  a  Uvely  interplay  of 
song,  dramatization  and  action- 
spewing  narration. 

Every  Monday  night  “The  Rail¬ 
road  Hour”  will  feature  Gordon 
MacRae,  who  as  a  motion  picture, 
radio  and  recording  star  has  a 
great  and  growing  appeal  for 
young  people.  Every  Monday 


You  can  spend  them  like  cash 
everywhere  .  .  .  from  Cairo, 
Egypt  to  Cairo,  Illinois.  Unlike 
cosh,  they  ore  promptly  re¬ 
funded  if  lost  or  stolen  . . .  Cost 
only  75i  for  each  $100  pur¬ 
chased.  Buy  them  at  your  bonk. 
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night  he  will  be  co-starred  with 
an  outstanding  guest  artist. 

So  here’s  a  new  aid  for  the 
teacher— a  radio  program  which 
makes  good  music  hue— which, 
through  class  discussion,  can 
serve  as  a  bridge  between  the 
active  world  of  busy  boys  and 
girls  and  the  reflective  world  of 
music  appreciation. 

Here’s  the  program  that  is  not  • 
only  yours  to  enjoy — but  to  use  — 
“The  Railroad  Hour”—  every 
Monday  night,  over  the  network 
of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company. 
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'’’’Make  friends  with  books." 
Slogan  for  Book  Week,  No¬ 
vember  13-19,  reminds  us 
that  there  are  new  friends 
to  meet  and  old  friends  to 
greet  on  the  WINSTON 
LIST.  The  new  ones  for 
Grades  Vl-Xll  are  FOOT- 
PRINTS  OF  THE 
DRAGON  and  TIDEWATER  VALLEY, 
(LAND  OF  THE  FREE  SERIES)  resp^- 
tively  a  story  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Pacific 
Railways  and  o  story  of  the  Swiss  in 
Oregon;  BLACK  FALCON  by  Arm¬ 
strong  Sperry,  a  story  of  young  Wade 
Thayer  who  joined  Jean  Lafitte  to  help 
Andrew  Jackson  in  the  War  of  1812,  and 
TICKTOC  K  AND  JIM,  Deputy  Sheriffs, 
a  sequel  to  the  popular  TICKTOt'K  AND 
JIM.  Other  new  book  friends  are  CHUF- 
FER  and  TUTTLE,  a  wayward  truck  and 
a  stubborn  engine,  to  delight  the  primary 
group  and  SCHCXJLHOUSE  IN  THE 
WCXJDS  to  appeal  to  eight-year  olds. 
The  old  friends  are  legion— see  pp.  20-24 
of  THE  WINSTON  EDUCATIONAL 
LIST  recently  sent  to  your  school. 

Many  of  your  hoys  and  girls  miserably  fail 
to  express  themselves  because  they  lack 
command  of  language.  These  “language 
paupers”  can  achieve  a  mastery  of  words 
that  permits  free,  casual,  correct,  and 
colorful  use  of  their  mother  tongue.  A 
WORLD  OF  WORDS  will  do  it!  This 
composition-vocabulary  text-workbook  is 
the  only  book  of  its  type.  All  the  material 
in  it  is  contemporary  and  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  of  instruction  has  been  constructed 
from  selected  fields  of  pupil  interest. 

Modern  elementary  courses  of  study  stress 
the  fact  that  a  complete  arithmetic  pro¬ 
gram  must  comprise  textbooks,  workbooks, 
manipulative  devices,  and  professional 
reading.  WINSTON  offers  this  Complete 
Arithmetic  Program  for  grades  one  through 
nine.  Write  for  new,  free  booklet  entitled, 
“Football  is  Functional  Arithmetic.” 

EASY  GROWTH  and  ADVENTURES 
IN  REA  DING  ofier  a  complete  basic  pro¬ 
gram.  For  Grades  l-Ill  there  are  three 
pre-primers,  two  primers,  two  first  readers, 
two  second  readers,  and  two  third  read¬ 
ers — enough  material  for 
the  quickest  child.  You 
can  use  all  eleven  or  just 
the  five  books  which 
make  up  basic  Level  One. 

For  Grades  IV-VI,  and 
VII-IX — one  excellent 
developmental  reader 
per  grade  is  the  require¬ 
ment. 


WINSTON 


— Tfeto/— 

Showing  Grades  1-9  How  Democracy  Works 

TIEliS-ilDAMS  SOCIAL  STCDIES  SERIES 

Tiegs-Adamg'Thomas 

series  integrates  material  from  history,  geography, 
economics,  civics  and  citizenship  to  give  Grades  1-9 
pupils  clear  understanding  of  American  principles,'  insti¬ 
tutions  and  problems.  The  books  for  the  first  six  grades 
cover  the  child  in  the  home,  school  and  community;  give 
knowledge  of  our  country  and  world  problems.  The  last 
three  books  treat  more  fully  major  topics  and  problems 
already  introduced,  and  present  new  topics  for  older 
pupils.  Books  I-IV  now  ready. 

Please  Ask  for  Descriptive  Circular  715 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

72  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


SCHORLING,  CLARK,  AND  SMITH 


For  a  modern  standard  first-year  course.  A  text  that  is  sound  mathe¬ 
matically,  practical  in  its  approach  and  teaching  method. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  TESTS  IN  ALGEBRA 

BY  RALEIGH  SCHORLING 

64  standardized  practice  exercises  for  a  continuous  self-evaluation  of 
first-year  algebra.  With  goals  for  pupils  of  varying  abilities.  A  great 
timesaver  for  the  busy  teacher. 


WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 

YONKERS-ON-HUDSON  5,  NEW  YORK  •  C.  C.  RENICK,  REPRESENTATIVE 
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Teacher  Welfare.  Chairman  of  this  Committee  is  Dr.  W.  George  Hayward, 
Elmwood  School,  Blast  Orange. 
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Seek  Complete 
NE  A  Enrollment 
This  November 

The  NJEA  picked  up  the  task  of 
securing  memberships  in  the  National 
Education  Association  at  a  meeting  in 
Trenton  October  7.  Present  at  the 
meeting  were  most  of  the  members  of 
the  new  and  enlarged  Coordinating 
Committee,  which  will  function  this 
year  under  the  leadership  of  Eric 
Groezinger,  NEA  State  Director. 

The  Committee  previewed  a  color- 
filmstrip,  THE  NEA  AND  YOU,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  techniques  of  enrolling  New 
Jersey  teachers  in  their  national  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  went  forth  to  stage  a  bang- 
up  enrollment  drive  this  month.  No¬ 
vember  has  been  officially  designated 
as  NEA  membership  month  in  New 
Jersey. 

New  Jersey  has  never  done  itself 
justice  in  NEA  membership;  even  with 
the  gains  of  recent  years,  less  than 
half  of  the  teachers  have  joined.  Con¬ 
vinced  that  every  teacher  should  be 
a  member  of  his  local,  his  state,  and 
his  national  professional  organization, 
the  NJEA  has  agreed  to  tackle  NEA 
membership  on  the  same  basis  as  it 
handles  state  dues. 

To  this  end  the  NEA-NJEA  Co¬ 
ordinating  Committee  has  been  en¬ 
larged  to  the  same  size  as  our  own 
enrollment  committee;  each  member 
has  been  assigned  specific  schools  and 
school  district  for  collection  purposes; 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  get  build¬ 
ing  and  district  collectors  to  parallel 
the  NJEA  organization;  and  ail  dues 
will  be  sent  through  these  collectors 
to  committee  members  and  the  NJEA 
office  before  they  reach  Washington. 

While  schools  have  been  urged  to 
make  a  single  collection  of  professional 
dues  if  possible,  the  concentrated  drive 
for  NEA  members  will  take  place  this 
month.  During  November,  Mr.  Groe¬ 
zinger  is  hoping  that  every  New  Jersey 
teacher  will  be  interviewed  personally 
by  a  collector  and  asked  to  join  the 
NEA.  Posters,  leaflets,  and  other  ma¬ 
terial  explaining  the  NEA  services  will 
be  available  to  supplement  the  film¬ 
strip. 

Aiding  Mr.  Groezinger  in  the  drive 
will  be  Fred  Branca,  NEA-NJEA  field 
representative.  Mr.  Branca’s  services 
are  available  in  New  Jersey  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  national  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  pays  half  his  salary.  Teacher 
groups  with  questions  about  the  NEA 
are  urged  to  contact  Mr.  Groezinger 
or  Mr.  Branca. 


Do  You  Need  Legal 
Advice? 

The  Association’s  Welfare 
Gonunittee  strongly  urges  that 
teachers  desiring  AsMciation 
assistance  contact  the  N  J.E.A. 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of 
any  involvement.  Financial  as¬ 
sistance  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  where  the  Association 
has  not  been  consulted  early 
in  the  controversy. 

The  Association  employs  legal 
counsel  to  advise  or  aid,  or  may 
provide  assistance  when: 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  she  feels  she  needs 
legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  been  taken 
jeopardizing  her  legal  rights. 

Pension  Meeting 
Protests  State 
Failure  to  Pay 

The  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
expressed  great  concern  over  the  re¬ 
peated  failure  of  the  New  Jersey  Legis¬ 
lature  to  pay  the  full  amounts  certified 
for  the  Fund  by  the  Trustees.  At  the 
meeting  in  Trenton  on  October  15,  it 
directed  a  resolution  to  Governor 
Driscoll  and  sent  both  gubernatorial 
candidates  letters  asking  their  stand  on 
this  matter. 

The  Convention  reelected  Paul  Loser, 
Trenton  Superintendent,  as  a  Trustee 
of  the  Fund,  and  received  the  annual 
report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  reports  showed  the  Fund’s 
assets  at  a  new  high  of  $169,381,211.15, 
of  which  $79,908,813  has  come  from 
members’  contributions. 

The  annual  “valuation  balance 
sheet”  showed  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
State  failure  to  meet  deficiency  pay¬ 
ments  in  full,  the  deficit  of  the  Pension 
Fund  had  risen  by  a  half-million  dollars 
during  the  past  year,  instead  of 
declining. 

The  Pension  Fund,  a  particular 
ledger  account  of  the  Retirement  Sys¬ 
tem,  has,  however,  a  ledger  balance  of 
approximately  $34,071,000. 

George  B.  Buck,  the  actuary  of  the 
Fund,  reported  on  his  five-year  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  service,  mortality,  and 
compensation  experience  of  the  Fund,  as 
compared  with  the  expectancy  tables  in 
current  use.  He  recommended  adjust¬ 
ment  in  the  mortality  tables,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  both  men  and  women 
teachers  who  retire  are  living  longer 
than  expected. 


Somerset  Votes 
For  Ida  Francis 

In  the  only  contested  county  election, 
Somerset  County  members  of  the 
NJEA  picked  Ida  Francis  for  the  NJEA 
Executive  Committee. 

Other  new  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  will  be  Barbara  Wolf  of 
Bergenfield,  representing  Bergen  Coun¬ 
ty;  Mrs.  Miriam  T.  Blemle,  Delaware 
Township,  Camden  County;  Everett 
Curry,  Middletown  Township,  Mon¬ 
mouth  County ;  and  S.  Herbert  Starkey, 
Jr.,  Madison,  Morris  County. 

Returning  to  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  for  three-year  terms  are  Mazie  V. 
Scanlan  of  Atlantic  County;  and 
George  M.  Dare,  Burlington  County. 

There  will  be  21  new  faces  in  the 
new  Delegate  Assembly,  though  several 
of  the  “new”  members  have  served  on 
the  Assembly  in  previous  years.  Con¬ 
tinuing  in  service  by  reelection  are 
Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Savage,  Leonia;  James  B. 
Davis,  Mt.  Holly;  Ruth  Ryan,  Camden; 
Mary  Noaker,  Wildwood;  Edith  Willey, 
Westville;  Frances  R.  Peterman, 
Bloomsbury;  Isabel  Hill,  Trenton; 
Raymond  C.  Bergen,  Pt.  Pleasant 
Beach;  Jeanne  Van  Wyk,  Paterson; 
Clifton  E.  Lawrence,  Wantage;  and 
Marie  Maurel,  Plainfield. 

Newly  elected  are:  BERGEN,  Earl  E. 
Purcell,  Bogota,  and  Eli  Kane,  Lyndhurst; 
BIjRLINGTON,  Sarah  Lowden,  Palmyra; 
ESSEX,  William  R.  Smith  and  J.  Fred 
Bioren,  Newark;  Matthew  J.  Smith,  Livings¬ 
ton.  and  Benjamin  A.  Ward,  Glen  Ridge; 
HUDSON,  John  M.  Kelly  and  John  H. 
Salerno.  Jersey  City,  Eileen  Kelly,  Hoboken; 
and  Ralph  Mazzei,  North  Bergen; 

MIDDLESEX,  Marion  Classon,  South 
River;  MONMOUTH,  Barbara  Deckert,  Red 
Bank;  MORRIS,  G.  Donald  Thompson, 
Dover;  PASSAIC,  Bernhard  W.  Schneider, 
Bloomingdale,  and  Doris  Pettigrew,  Moun¬ 
tain  View;  SALEM,  John  H.  Kavanaugh, 
Salem  City;  and  UNION,  Charles  Longacre, 
Elizabeth  and  James  Holcombe,  Union  Twp. 
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“Therefore,  wheii  we  build,  let  us  think  that  we  build  forever. 

Let  118  not  be  for  the  present  delight  or  present  use  alone  .  .  RUSKIN 


Is  I  WRITE  my  last  president's  message,  I  am  convinced 

that  the  work  of  our  Association  will  never  be  com¬ 
pleted,  and  that  each  retiring  president  leaves  many 
unsettled  problems.  I  am  also  certain  that  the  professional 
progress  made  by  the  teachers  of  New  Jersey  is  due  to 
the  united  front  we  have  presented  over  a  period  of  ninety- 
six  years.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  closely 
associated  with  a  number  of  forward  steps,  but  the 
foundation  was  laid  many  years  ago,  and  the  end  of  them 
is  not  in  sight. 

In  these  years  our  State  government  first  provided 
State  aid  funds  under  the  Pascoe  Act  and  later  added  to 
them  by  the  Armstrong  Act.  For  the  first  time  New 
Jersey  recognized  its  responsibility  for  the  education  of 
every  public  school  child.  That  came  only  after  years 
of  planning  and  research.  Only  through  additional  aid, 
however,  can  local  school  districts  hope  to  provide 
adequate  facilities  for  increasing  enrollments. 

The  establishment  of  an  adequate  minimum  salary  has 
been  one  of  our  major  objectives.  In  three  rather  con¬ 
servative  steps  we  have  moved  from  $1200  to  $2200.  A 
greater  gain  has  been  the  establishment  of  many  new 
salary  schedules.  These  schedules  are  largely  the  result 
of  a  change  in  public  attitude  toward  the  importance  of 
teaching — a  direct  outcome  of  the  service  you  are  render¬ 
ing  to  the  people  of  our  State.  At  the  same  time,  our 
NJEA  field  service  has  played  a  key  role  in  realizing 
these  gains.  The  salary  phase  of  our  program  must  move 
forward  if  we  are  to  attract  capable  people. 

Within  the  past  year  we  have  started  to  improve  and 
liberalize  our  pension  system.  It  must  be  obvious  to 
everyone  now  that  this  move  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  and  a  successful  outcome  is  inevitable.  With 
the  placing  of  superintendents  and  assistant  superin¬ 
tendents  under  tenure,  we  have  finally  won  a  42  year 
battle  for  complete  professional  protection  of  teachers. 

iis  A  PROFESSIONAL  organization  grows  older,  it  becomes 
stronger.  We  have  24,2.57  active  members,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  membership  of  2,8.52  retired  teachers 
and  1,300  associate  members.  Thus  we  have  a  pro¬ 
fessional  organization  of  28,.389.  Increased  membership 
has  provided  our  association  with  financial  strength. 

In  the  past  two  years  your  Executive  Committee  has 
found  it  possible  to  increase  the  reserve  of  the  Association 
from  $27,000  to  $55,000.  That  increase  was  possible 
through  the  efforts  of  our  Enrollment  Committee  and 
through  many  practical  economies.  In  our  Trenton  office 
studies  by  secretaries  and  staff  members  have  led  to  the 
purchase  of  modern  equipment  and  improvements  in 
office  procedure  and  business  operations. 


At  the  same  time  the  Association’s  services  have  been 
increased.  Our  Research  Department  is  now  a  year  old, 
and  has  fully  justified  itself.  Our  affiliated  groups  have 
been  given  increased  appropriations  for  their  convention 
programs.  Our  publications  this  year  reflect  sub¬ 
stantial  improvement. 

PRESIDENT  while  these  things  were  being  done,  I  have 
had  the  support  of  two  outstanding  officers,  our  vice- 
president,  Dr.  Thomas  Robinson,  and  our  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Florence  Price.  Both  have  been  considerate  and  helpful 
at  all  times.  I  have  also  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  an  Executive  Committee  and  Delegate  Assembly  who 
have  been  friendly,  cooperative  and  '  >rgiving — truly  a 
grand  group.  All  of  you  have  contri.>dted.  More  than 
two  hundred  have  served  on  committees,  while  thousands 
have  written  letters  to  assemblymen  and  others  endorsing 
the  program  of  the  NJEA.  As  a  democratic  organization, 
we  all  share  in  its  progress,  as  well  as  in  its  benefits. 

During  the  two  years  I  served  as  vice-president  and 
chairman  of  your  Legislative  Committee,  I  was  under 
the  guidance  and  direction  of  Miss  Bertha  Lawrence;  no 
one  could  have  had  a  more  inspiring,  sincere  or  capable 
teacher.  Our  state  aid  achievements  can  never  be  dis¬ 
cussed  without  commendation  for  our  Commissioner,  Dr. 
John  H.  Bosshart,  and  our  State  Aid  chairman,  the  late 
Floyd  Potter. 

Nor  can  I  relinquish  my  duties  without  a  word  of 
appreciation  to  those  who  have  made  it  possible  for  me 
to  serve;  namely,  the  Teaneck  Board  of  Education,  my 
Supervising  Principal,  Dr.  Lester  N.  Neulen,  and  the  Vice- 
Principal  of  Teaneck  High  School,  Miss  Helen  B.  Hill. 
I  could  not  have  had  the  pleasant  experience  of  being 
President  of  the  NJEA  without  their  assistance  and 
encouragement. 

T 

Ihe  officers  you  have  just  chosen  will  bring  to  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association  a  new  administration. 
They  have  new  ideas  and  their  program  will  undoubtedly 
merit  your  support.  Mrs.  Florence  Price  is  well  informed 
on  all  teacher  organization  problems.  As  a  classroom 
teacher,  she  represents  a  point  of  view  common  to  a  large 
percentage  of  our  membership.  In  addition,  she  will 
have  the  advice  and  counsel  of  a  capable  staff  directed  by 
Dr.  Frederick  Hipp  and  composed  of  Laurence  Johnson, 
Joseph  Masiello,  Robert  Bole  and  Fred  Branca.  To  me, 
it  is  obvious  that  our  association  will  go  forward. 
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I  took  a  SIBBITICIL 


By  RUTH  A.  ROGERS* 


’’  Miss  Rogers  leaches  in  Maplewood  Junior 
High  School  in  the  South  Orange-Maple- 
wood  School  District. 


Teacher,  Pupils,  School  System  Bene  fitted, 
Leave-Taker  Concludes  After  IPs  All  Over 


SABBATICAL  LEAVES  in  South  Orange 
and  Maplewood  are  granted  for  the 
purpose  of  travel  or  study.  They  are 
given  in  order  of  seniority  of  service  to 
those  teachers  who  apply  in  writing  to 
the  board  of  education  before  March  1 
for  the  fall  term  and  before  October  1 
for  the  spring  term.  A  substitute  must 
be  secured  before  the  leave  becomes 
official. 

One  teacher  from  each  of  our  two 
junior  high  schools,  two  teachers  from 
the  senior  high  school  and  two  teachers 
from  the  combined  grade  schools  may 
receive  consideration  each  year.  Half 
pay  less  deductions  for  the  pension 
fund  and  for  withholding  tax  is  given 
in  regular  monthly  payments.  The 
teacher  who  is  granted  a  leave  agrees 
to  return  to  the  school  system  for  two 
years  or  to  return  the  proportionate 
amount  of  sabbatical  pay  received  if  he 
leaves  the  system  before  the  end  of  the 
two  year  period.  He  also  agrees  to 
report  to  the  board  of  education  at 
varying  intervals  during  the  leave  to 
tell  of  his  activities. 

In  1944,  I  applied  to  our  board  of 
education  for  the  privilege  of  a  sab¬ 
batical  leave.  For  two  years,  I  had  to 
wait  until  a  substitute  was  available. 
In  the  spring  of  1946  this  substitute 
was  found,  and  my  leave  was  granted 
for  the  following  school  year.  In  the 
meantime  I  had  investigated  colleges 
and  universities  which  offered  graduate 
work  in  my  field,  were  in  a  different 
section  of  the  country,  and  were  near 
to  schools  where  I  might  visit  frequent¬ 
ly.  Northwestern  University  and  the 
Chicago  area  met  these  requirements 
and  I  applied  for  admission. 

Study  Hubits  Revive 
Finding  a  place  to  live  in  a  crowded 
university  town  was  not  easy.  Nor  was 
the  task  of  taking  entrance  examina¬ 


tions.  But  once  the  adjustments  were 
made  and  study  habits  were  revived 
after  several  years  away  from  college, 
life  took  on  new  zest.  Day  by  day  I 
began  to  feel  like  a  new  person  with  a 
wider  viewpoint  and  new  interests. 
The  humdrum  was  gone  and  the  old 
routine  broken.  New  friends  with 
similar  interests  but  different  back¬ 
grounds  were  made  and  enjoyed. 
Every  opportunity  to  travel  about  the 
section,  to  attend  concerts,  lectures,  and 
social  gatherings  was  used  to  add  to  the 
experiences  of  the  year.  It  was  a 
wonderful  year  which  ended  with  a 
Master’s  Degree,  improved  health,  a 
new  lease  on  life,  and  a  much  richer 
background  of  teaching  materials. 

Now  that  a  full  year  has  passed 
since  the  sabbatical  leave  was  finished, 
the  benefits  still  linger.  In  visiting 
many  schools  in  and  around  Chicago, 
it  was  plain  to  see  that  all  schools  and 
all  teachers  had  problems.  The  ones 
which  seemed  so  big  to  me  before  going 
away  seemed  to  shrink  upon  return. 
New  ideas  for  our  department  and 
school  seemed  to  take  shape  and  many 
of  these  have  helped  in  the  everyday 
living  with  pupils.  The  new  materials 
for  teaching  made  the  job  more  inter¬ 
esting  and  challenging.  Many  tech¬ 
niques  which  had  been  forgotten  were 
recalled,  and  new  methods  and  ma¬ 
terials  were  added.  All  of  these  made 
for  better  teaching  and  for  more  inter¬ 
esting  work  for  the  pupils. 

Wider  Horizons 

The  old  principle  that  we  teach 
children  first  and  subject  matter 
second  was  made  more  and  more  clear 
with  the  many  hours  of  observation. 
That  w'e  learn  by  doing  is  very  true, 
but  we  can  also  learn  much  by  watching 
with  an  open  mind  and  inquiring  inter¬ 
est.  Horizons  for  the  teacher  can 


become  very  limited  within  the  con¬ 
fines  of  a  class  room,  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  a  broad  picture  of  one’s 
place  in  the  education  world  is  helpful 
and  gives  a  new  perspective.  Visiting 
schools  and  observing  other  teachers’ 
work  was  one  of  the  most  helpful  and 
valuable  things  I  did  during  my  sab¬ 
batical  leave.  We  all  need  variety  and 
change,  and  t^»e  sabbatical  leave  makes 
this  possible.  Constant  concentration 
on  one’s  own  subject  and  groups  is  apt 
to  make  for  a  narrow,  biased  viewpoint 
which  fails  to  see  the  whole  process  of 
learning  to  which  our  pupils  are 
subjected. 

The  school  system  as  a  whole  has 
much  to  gain  from  granting  sabbatical 
leaves.  Teachers  have  more  to  offer  as 
a  result  of  advanced  study  and  travel. 
Ideas  gathered  from  other  sections  of 
the  country  and  a  chance  to  catch  up 
and  keep  up  with  one’s  field  is  of 
certain  value  to  department  and  school. 
While  one  teaches  a  full  schedule  and 
tries  to  do  a  good  job,  advanced  study 
is  very  difficult  and  often  physically 
impossible.  A  board  of  education  is 
farsighted  in  making  sabbatical  leaves 
possible  so  that  extra  curricular  duties 
and  health  are  not  sacrificed  in  trying 
to  do  two  jobs  at  once.  I  am  grateful 
to  our  board  of  education  for  realizing 
this,  and  believe  that  this  concern  with 
teacher  welfare  makes  our  community 
a  progressive  and  desirable  place  in 
which  to  work. 

The  monthly  checks  received  during 
a  sabbatical  leave  relieve  much  of  the 
strain  and  pressure  of  advanced  study 
and  give  a  feeling  of  some  security 
while  trying  to  improve  oneself  in 
order  to  serve  better.  Without  this 
financial  aid  many  would  never  be  able 
to  take  time  out  to  catch  up  with  our 
changing  world  of  education. 
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Equivalents  for  Graduate  Study 

Essex  County  District  Will  Accept  Activities  of  Demonstrated 
Professional  Value;  Ret|uires  Advance  Approval,  Specific  Ap¬ 
plication;  Limits  Amount.  Teachers  Support  High  Standards 

By  C.  H.  THRELKELD 

Supervising  Principal,  South  Orange-Maplewood 


WE  BELIEVE  there  are  certain  activi- 
ties  and  experiences  in  addition  to 
courses  in  college  or  university  in 
which  a  teacher  may  gain  valuable  pro¬ 
fessional  training.  For  these  he  may 
justifiably  be  allowed  credit  toward 
higher  placement  on  the  salary  guide. 
It  is  also  our  experience  that  policies 
for  the  granting  of  such  equivalency 
credit  can  be  administered  without 
great  difficulty  and  with  satisfaction  to 
all  concerned. 

The  criterion  which  we  use  in  de¬ 
termining  whether  such  an  activity  or 
experience  merits  consideration  for 
equivalency  is  that  it  must  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  value  as  professional 
improvement  of  the  teacher.  That 
is,  the  test  of  the  worth  of  the  activity 
or  experience  “will  be  whether  or  not 
through  enrichment  of  the  background, 
knowledge,  and  skills  of  the  teacher 
there  can  be  expected  improved  serv¬ 
ices  from  him  in  his  assigned  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  our  school  system.” 

Activities  and  experiences  of  teach¬ 
ers  which  may  be  considered  as  equiv¬ 
alents  for  graduate  study  are  educa¬ 
tional  travel,  work  experience  during 
the  summer  vacation,  organized  non¬ 
credit  courses  offered  by  educational 
institutions,  industrial  organizations,  or 
other  approved  sponsorship,  private 
study  with  a  professional  teacher,  orig¬ 
inal  writing  with  publication  in  a  maga¬ 
zine  or  as  a  textbook,  and  research 
with  an  objective  outcome  such  as 
publication,  detailed  reports  to  the 
school  administration,  or  proved  appli¬ 
cation  in  the  teacher’s  effectiveness  in 
carrying  out  his  school  responsibili¬ 
ties.  No  equivalency  credit  is  allowed 
a  teacher  for  any  activity  which  may  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  normal  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  a  teacher  in  our  school 
system. 

Requirements  Differ 
An  activity  that  may  be  accepted  for 
equivalency  credit  for  one  teacher  may 
not  necessarily  be  accepted  for  equival¬ 
ency  credit  for  another.  For  instance, 
educational  -travel  may  be  approved 


for  equivalency  credit  as  “professional 
improvement”  promising  to  result  in 
“improved  services”  in  the  “assigned 
responsibilities”  of  a  social  studies 
teacher,  but  possibly  not  approved 
for  equivalency  credit  for  a  physical 
education  teacher.  Work  experiences 
in  an  industrial  plant  may  be  approved 
for  equivalency  credit  for  a  shop 
teacher  and  not  for  a  Latin  teacher. 
An  activity  offered  for  equivalency 
credit  must  be  proved  to  contribute  di¬ 
rectly  to  greater  efficiency  of  the  teacher 
in  his  assigned  responsibilities  in  our 
school  system. 

A  teacher  must  apply  in  advance  to 
the  supervising  principal  for  tentative 
approval  of  any  activity  which  he  would 
like  to  offer  for  equivalency  credit. 
Such  application  must  be  supported 
by  full  details  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
proposed  activity,  and  the  teacher  must 
show  how  he  thinks  the  experience 
gained  through  the  proposed  activity 
will  result  in  professional  improve¬ 
ment  for  him  and  will  improve  his 
services  to  the  school  system.  If  ten¬ 
tative  advance  approval  of  the  proposed 
activity  is  granted,  the  teacher  must 
submit  a  written  report  to  the  super¬ 
vising  principal  after  the  activity  is 
completed,  with  such  supporting  data 
as  may  be  required  for  final  evalua¬ 
tion  for  equivalency  credit  by  the  super¬ 
vising  principal. 

Equivalency  credit  is  allowed  toward 
placement  only  on  the  fifth  and  sixth 
year  training  levels.  A  maximum  of 
eight  semester  hours  equivalencv  credit 
is  allowed  toward  the  total  of  thirty 
•hours  of  credit  required  for  placement 
on  each  of  these  training  levels. 

Five  Successful  Years 

Our  policies  pertaining  to  the  al¬ 
lowance  of  equivalency  credit  have 
now  been  operative  for  five  years. 
Eighteen  teachers  have  been  granted 
such  credit  during  this  period,  with 
only  two  or  three  applications  denied. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  cases  which 
have  been  approved; 


A  teacher  of  Spanish  was  granted  credit 
for  travel  in  Mexico. 

A  teacher  of  instrumental  music  was 
granted  credit  for  participation  in  the 
Fred  Waring  Music  Workshop. 

A  teacher  of  elementary  school  social 
studies  was  granted  credit  for  an  'extensive 
travel  tour  of  the  United  States  during 
which  she  took  several  hundred  pictures 
for  nse  in  her  classes. 

A  teacher  of  drafting  received  credit  for 
interviewing  the  officers  of  several  large 
industrial  organizations  to  determine  what 
was  generally  expected  of  employees  who 
do  drafting.  His  report  resulted  in  a  re¬ 
vision  of  our  courses  in  drafting  and  is  of 
service  to  the  guidance  department  in  its 
placement  activities. 

A  teacher  of  Latin  was  granted  credit  for 
two  weeks  study  of  the  materials  in  the 
classical  library  at  Vanderbilt  University. 

A  teacher  of  economics  was  given  credit 
for  visiting  and  studying  the  organization 
of  several  large  corporations,  business 
firms,  insurance  companies  and  banking 
institutions. 

A  teacher  of  physical  education  required 
to  teach  dancing  to  high  school  girls  was 
granted  credit  for  private  study  with  a  pro¬ 
fessional  dancing  teacher. 

A  teacher  of  English  received  credit  for 
some  articles  published  in  magazines. 

A  librarian  was  granted  credit  for  work¬ 
ing  in  a  large  library  during  her  summer 
vacation. 

Teachers  Back  Standards 
The  ftolicies  under  which  equivalency 
credit  is  allowed  in  our  school  system 
were  originally  developed  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  teachers.  They  seem  to 
have  served  our  purposes  with  general 
satisfaction  to  all,  for  they  have  not 
been  modified  materially  since  their 
adoption.  The  teachers  themselves 
have  been  continuously  concerned  that 
credit  earned  by  this  means  be  just  as 
respectable  as  that  earned  in  regular 
graduate  courses  and  have  resisted 
any  suggestions  that  would  lead  to 
something  less  than  that.  Teachers 
have  again  demonstrated  that  they  are 
concerned  that  high  professional  stand¬ 
ards  be  maintained. 

We  are  convinced  of  the  value  of 
our  equivalency  credit  program  in  the 
opportunity  and  challenge  that  it  pre¬ 
sents  for  enrichment  of  the  professional 
training  of  the  teacher. 


W 
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WHY  THEY  LMYE  SOHOOL 

By  HOWARD  W.  BROWN 

Camden* 

Lack  of  Interest,  Discouragement  Cause  More  Drop*Outs  Than  the  Lure  of  a  Job. 
Most  Drop-Outs  Have  the  Ability  to  Do  School  Work;  Many  Are  Getting  Passing  Grades; 
Many  of  the  Courses  They  Wanted,  the  School  Was  Giving;  Where  Was  Guidance? 


Too  MANY  of  our  students  leave  school 
as  soon  as  the  law  allows,  but  no 
definite  information  has  been  available 
giving  the  exact  number,  their  age, 
ability,  and  the  reason  for  leaving. 
We  studied  this  problem  in  Camden 
City  fon  two  years,  five  years  apart. 
The  school  years  of  1940-41  and  1945- 
46  were  considered  fairly  normal. 
Grades  7  to  12  were  selected  for  this 
study. 

Two  methods  of  securing  data  were 
used.  The  school  and  attendance  de¬ 
partment  records  of  all  drop-outs  in 
40-41  and  45-46  were  studied.  There 
were  2,.582  cases.  Then  524  school- 
leavers,  visited  in  their  homes,  gave 
complete  replies  to  questionnaires. 

Students  of  a  class  in  sociology  at 
South  Jersey  College,  members  of  our 
local  PTA’s,  local  teachers  and  at¬ 
tendance  oflBcers  served  as  interview¬ 
ers.  In  four  meetings  the  interviewers 
were  trained  and  were  supplied  with 
name  and  address  cards,  instruction 
sheets,  and  interview  forms.  Each  in¬ 
terviewer  was  given  the  name  cards 
of  25  drop-outs  to  interview.  This  was 
a  week’s  work;  several  took  more  than 
a  week  to  do  the  job. 

Age  16-17,  Grades  IX-X 
The  highest  per  cent  of  our  secondary 
school  students  leave  school  at  the 
ages  of  16  and  17,  when  the  com¬ 
pulsory  attendance  law  permits  them 
to  do  so,  or  very  soon  thereafter.  The 
grades  from  which  most  16-17  year 
old  students  leave  are  the  9th  and 
10th.  The  greatest  attention  should  be 
centered  on  increasing  the  holding 
power  of  the  school  for  students  of 
those  ages  and  grades. 

The  reasons  for  leaving  school  given 
by  the  highest  per  cent  of  drop-outs 
were  not  economic.  Forty-five  per 
cent  of  the  1940-41  drop-outs  stated 
that  they  left  school  because  they  were 
not  interested,  while  29  per  cent  stated 
that  they  were  discouraged.  Only  7.8 
per  cent  left  school  to  go  to  work. 

In  1945-46,  4^  })er  cent  left  because 
they  were  not  interested,  while  21 
per  cent  left  because  they  were  dis¬ 


couraged.  Only  11  per  cent  left  to  go 
to  work.  Even  though  some  of  the 
drop-outs  may  have  stated  that  they 
were  not  interested  or  discouraged,  for 
want  of  more  definite  reasons,  steps 
should  probably  be  taken  to  make  our 
curricular  offerings  and  other  school 
activities  as  practical,  helpful  and  in¬ 
teresting  as  possible. 

Not  Unintelligent 

The  age-grade  distribution  of  drop¬ 
outs  shows  a  rather  high  per  cent  of 
over-ageness  for  the  secondary  grades. 
In  194041,  an  average  of  60.4  per 
cent  of  the  drop-outs  were  one  or  more 
years  over-age.  In  1945-46  the  aver¬ 
age  over-ageness  had  decreased  to 
49.5  per  cent,  a  decided  improvement, 
but  still  high.  Consideration  should 
be  given  to  such  methods  of  attacking 
this  problem  of  over-ageness  as  greater 
emphasis  upon  first  grade  readiness, 
counseling  on  a  lower-grade  level,  ad¬ 
justment  classes,  individual  instruction, 
and  special  teaching  techniques,  in¬ 
cluding  audio-visual  aids. 

Contrary  to  the  all-too-general  belief 
that  drop-outs  are,  for  the  most  part, 
students  with  low  intelligence,  it  was 
found  that  61  per  cent  of  the  drop¬ 
outs  in  1940-41  whose  l.Q.’s  were  avail¬ 
able,  .had  I.Q.’s  over  90.  This  includes 
31  per  cent  who  had  I.Q.’s  of  100  or 
over.  Similar  conditions  were  found 
in  194.5-46. 

Teachers’  rating  of  scholastic 
achievement  showed  that  in  194041 
77.5  per  cent  of  the  drop-outs  had 
a  passing  mark  or  better,  while  in 
1945-46  80  per  cent  had  a  passing 
mark  or  better.  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  these  drop-outs  possess 
enough  ability  to  make  further  prog¬ 
ress  in  school. 

Uttle  Job  Adjustment 
Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  194041 
drop-outs  were  still  undecided  about 
their  occupation  after  having  been  out 
for  six  years.  In  1945-46,  74  per  cent 
of  them  were  undecided.  This  may  in¬ 
dicate  that  our  schools  should  provide 
additional  personal  counseling  and  vo¬ 
cational  guidance  before  the  9th  and 


10th  grades  and  that  they  should  also 
endeavor  to  hold  students  longer. 

Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  1940-41  drop¬ 
outs  who  replied  to  this  section  of  the 
questionnaire  are  operating  various 
kinds  of  machines;  14  per  cent  are 
clerks  or  salesgirls;  15  per  cent  are 
laborers;  48  per  cent  are  doing  other 
kinds  of  unskilled  work;  while  eight 
per  cent  are  still  unemployed. 

The  194041  drop-outs  received  only 
fair  wages  in  comparison  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  high  wages  of  the  times.  This 
was  the  period  just  prior  to  the  war 
and  during  the  war,  when  wages  were 
high.  Forty-nine  per  cent  received 
between  S35  and  $55  per  week.  After 
the  war,  56  per  cent  of  the  1945-46 
drop-outs  received  from  $15  to  $25  a 
week. 

What  They  Missed 
The  majority  of  the  drop-outs  see 
the  value  of  arithmetic  and  English. 
These  were  the  two  subjects  that  they 
claim  have  been  of  most  value  to  them 
since  leaving  school. 

Asked  to  name  the  needed  training 
that  they  did  not  receive,  they  men¬ 
tioned  several  courses  that  were  in 
our  curricula.  These  were  business, 
home  economics,  machine  shop  and 
typing.  The  fact  that  they  did  not 
take  these  courses  again  indicates  the 
need  of  additional  counseling. 

Among  the  suggestions  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  secondary  schools  offered  by 
the  drop-outs  are  the  following  (ranked 
by  frequency)  : 

1.  Better  understanding  among 
teachers  and  students. 

2.  More  time  devoted  to  practical 
arts. 

3.  More  counseling  and  guidance. 

4.  More  interesting  program  of 
studies  and  activities. 

5.  More  time  devoted  to  business 
training. 

*  Mr.  Brown  is  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of 
Research  in  the  Camden  Schools.  The 
complete  study  reported  here  includes  94 
pages  of  tables,  charts,  graphs,  and  com¬ 
ment.  A  more  detailed  summary  appeared 
in  the  annual  report  of  Dr.  Leon  N.  Neulen, 
Camden  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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Shining  Arrows 


1  Junior  Red  Cross  Chapter  in  Action 


By  FLORA  HOOPER  Collingowood* 


“Happily,  we  all  shoot  at  the  moon 
with  ineffectual  arrows;  our  hopes  are 
set  on  inaccessible  El  Dorado,”  said 
Stevenson.  Some  of  us  are  better 
marksmen  than  others;  our  arrows 
fall  nearer  the  goal ;  we  shoot  straighter, 
higher.  Though  we  ourselves  never 
view  El  Dorado,  it  is  good  to  think 
that  many  arrows,  rightly  aimed,  find 
the  target. 

In  CoUingswood,  I  work  with  a 
group  of  good  marksmen  whose  arrows 
fly  straight  toward  the  goal.  They 
are  young  marksmen,  sincere,  shining¬ 
eyed.  In  these  days  of  Utopian  dreams 
for  men  and  nations,  while  politicians 
dabble  and  statesmen  shrink,  these 
boys  and  girls  are  doing  what  the 
civilized  world  talks  about.  They  are 
serving  others,  without  personal  recog¬ 
nition  or  newspaper  notoriety;  they 
are  making  the  world  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live;  they  are  establishing 
friendly  relationship  among  nations. 

Who  are  they?  Come  with  me  to 
a  meeting.  Listen  to  a  girl  of  sixteen, 

.  speaking  earnestly.  She  is  quoting 
S  Walt  Whitman  on  Brotherhood.  She 
I  continues,  “We  work  for  world-wide 
"  friendship.  We  write  to  students  in 
other  lands.  We  exchange  gifts;  we 
give  help  to  people  in  time  of  need. 
I  We  find  out  about  each  other  through 
I  actual  friendly  contacts.  We  know 
f:  about  each  other  wherever  we  are.” 

What  is  she  talking  about?  “We 


believe  in  service  to  others,”  she  re¬ 
marks. 

“In  our  school  we  have  a  service 
fund,  from  voluntary  contributions, 
which  we  use  to  take  care  of  our  own. 
We  buy  milk,  glasses,  shoes  for  the 
needy.  If  we  cannot  contribute  our 
money,  we  give  our  services  in  some 
way.” 

Who  are  they,  this  “we”?  The  six- 
teen-year-old  speaker  goes  on:  “There 
are  nineteen  million  of  us  in  America; 
thirty-three  million  in  the  world.  We 
try  to  do  all  we  can  for  others.  We 
enjoy  it.  We  wear  this  tiny  button 
enscribed  with  our  motto,  ‘I  Serve’. 
We  are  proud  to  be  called  the  Junior 
lied  Cross.” 

The  girl  speaks  simply.  She  means 
every  word.  She  is  a  Junior  Red 
Cross  Member.  So  are  the  “we”  she 
represents. 

Quietly,  efficiently,  the  members  go 
about  their  work  of  serving.  Their 
local  groups  have  their  origin  in  our 
public  schools,  with  adult  sponsors. 
They  serve  locally,  as  that  shining-eyed 
girl  has  told  us.  They  work  for  state 
projects,  brailling  books  for  the  blind, 
covering  brailled  booklets,  making 
gifts  for  veterans,  sending  toys  and 
food  to  needy  families  at  Christmas 
time.  They  contribute  to  the  National 
Children’s  Fund.  They  contact  young 
people  abroad.  They  stretch  forth  their 
hands  in  a  world-wide  triendship  that 
is  tangible  and  beautiful. 


In  Council  meetings  these  Juniors 
tell  each  other  what  they  do  to  help 
others.  They  explain  their  individual 
methods  of  obtaining  money  for  their 
service  fund.  I  can  still  hear  one  fresh 
young  voice  exclaiming  gleefully,  “We 
asked  each  student  in  the  school  to 
bring  an  apple  on  a  certain  day.  Then 
a  group  of  us  coated  the  apples  with 
candy  syrup  and  sold  the  kids  their 
own  apples  for  a  nickel!” 

And  all  the  young  voices  say  to¬ 
gether  the  Junior  Red  Cross  pledge 
which  begins:  “We  believe  in  service 
for  others.” 

On  the  wall  of  one  of  the  CoUings¬ 
wood  Junior  High  School  rooms  there 
is  a  framed  charter  signed  by  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  in  1918,  for  the  CoUings¬ 
wood,  N.  J.,  Junior  Red  Cross.  We 
are  proud  of  that  charter.  We  like 
to  realize  that  we  have  long  been  aim¬ 
ing  our  “arrows”  in  the  right  direction. 

When  Movements-for-TTiis,  Bills-for- 
That,  Leagues-for-This,  Plans-for-That 
seem  futile,  it  is  good  to  remember 
the  practical  shining  arrows  that  these 
Junior  Red  Cross  workers  send  forth. 
They  are  young,  and  their  aim  is  true. 
Their  motto  is  “I  Serve”.  Thirty-three 
million  of  them  in  the  world! 

Who  knows  how  near  to  El  Dorado 
we  might  come  if  all  of  our  marksmen 
were  like  these. 

*  MIm  Hooper  u  teacher-sponsor  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  in  CoUingswood  High 
School.  Photos  by  Keith  Dailey. 
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What  Price  Veteran? 

By  MR.  G.  I. 

(U.  S.  Army  inactivated) 


The  ruptured  duck  is  not  misnamed. 

Although  it  is  a  symbol  of  honorable 
service  to  country,  the  adjective  is 
realistic,  at  least  for  the  young  veteran 
in  education  who  is  ambitious.  He 
has  the  greatest  difiBculty  in  translating 
the  duck  into  a  chicken  in  the  pot. 

Three  years  have  passed  since  most 
servicemen  returned  home  and  were 
integrated  back  into  society.  For  most 
the  return  has  been  orderly,  and  ex¬ 
cept  for  housing,  it  has  been  good. 
Veteran’s  rights  have  been  protected  by 
law,  se.niority  has  been  granted,  and 
liberal  educational  and  loan  induce¬ 
ments  offered.  In  fact,  our  federal 
government  has  been  generous  to  the 
average  ex-G.  I. 

Yet  a  new  road-block  has  crept  into 
the  picture  for  the  teacher  with  a  dis¬ 
charge  pin — that  is  if  he  seeks  advance¬ 
ment  into  a  principalship,  for  instance. 
Let’s  take  a  look  at  the  personal  case 
of — well,  we’ll  call  him  George. 

George  had  his  M.A.  degree  in  ad¬ 
ministration  back  in  1940,  and  with 
it  had  qualified  for  a  super>'isor’s  cer¬ 
tificate.  Before  he  could  use  it,  he 
was  “selected.”  Four  years  in  uni¬ 
form  saw  him  advance  from  private 
to  captain,  via  officer  candidate  school. 


He  must  have  had  some  talent;  that 
is  too  big  a  jump  for  mere  apple¬ 
polishing.  In  his  progress  he  gained 
additional  teaching  skills,  and  some 
very  real  administrative  experience. 

After  VJ  Day,  George  came  back 
home.  In  his  old  job  he  took  a  one- 
third  pay  cut,  from  the  Army  scale 
to  the  teaching  guide.  That  was  all 
right,  because  after  all,  George  liked 
to  teach,  liked  his  subject,  and  en¬ 
joyed  children. 

Four  years  away  hadn’t  dimmed  his 
sights  in  education.  He  didn’t  feel 
he  was  asking  too  much  for  a  chance 
to  go  up  the  ladder.  He  had  the  train¬ 
ing,  the  teaching  background,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  experience  in  meeting  and 
handling  all  kinds  of  people  out  of  his 
own  area.  Any  man  in  business  could 
go  up  the  ladder;  why  not  a  teacher- 
veteran? 

Of  course,  through  disuse,  his  state¬ 
ment  of  eligibility  had  finally  expired, 
even  with  the  military  extension.  It 
was  necessary  to  go  back  to  school, 
and  with  some  additional  credits,  bring 
it  back  into  force.  “Now,”  he  mut¬ 
tered,  “promotion,  here  I  come.” 

Today,  after  three  years  of  trying — 
two  applications  in  his  own  system. 


the  teacher  agencies,  and  his  college 
placement  bureau — he  has  decided  that 
he  has  a  liability;  he  is  a  veteran.  Oh 
no,  superintendents  and  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation  aren’t  against  veterans,  but  they 
want  candidates  with  experience,  and 
who  but  a  non-veteran  had  that  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  early  forties.  The  men 
who  were  at  home  when  opportunity 
knocked  are  now  the  men  with  edu¬ 
cational  experience;  experience  in  the 
armed  forces  now  seems  worthless. 

When  George  asks,  “How  do  I  get 
educational  experience?”  he  is  told 
to  go  out  in  the  farm  area — taking  a 
thousand  dollar  cut  on  his  way.  Is 
that  comparable  to  other  trades  and 
professions?  Can  he  take  such  a  cut, 
sacrifice  his  tenure,  and  gamble  his 
family  on  such  a  risk? 

Despite  the  teacher  shortage,  there 
is  always  a  buyers’  market  for  the  pro¬ 
motional  jobs  in  education.  The 
teacher-veteran  can’t  rip  up  his  dis¬ 
charge  and  discard  his  duck;  that  still 
doesn’t  provide  that  educational  ex¬ 
perience  he  missed.  But  he  knows, 
and  wishes  boards  would  realize,  that 
his  experience  was  just  as  good,  even 
for  the  specific  jobs  they  have  to  offer. 
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Ti/c  AeoMecC  ^eU 

By  ALICE  M.  MEEKER 

Paterson* 

Paterson  STC  Pupils  Develop  the  Story-Art 
By  Practice  on  Each  Other  and  in  Library; 
Flannel-Graph  Makes  Events  Real  for  Children 


You  couldn't  help  but  notice  the  pained  faces  in  our  class  in  Children's 
Literature.  The  instructor  had  just  suggested — pointedly — that  future  teachers 
should  have  experience  in  telling  stories  to  groups  of  children  at  different  grade 
levels.  The  thought  of  exposing  our  dignity  to  youth  made  us  shudder. 

Our  instructor  briefly  outlined  the  program.  Then  she  asked  for  a  vol¬ 
unteer  to  tell  a  story  before  our  own  class,  so  that  we  could  see  for  ourselves 
some  of  the  glaring  errors  which  a  story-teller  could  make.  Finally  a  cautious 
hand  went  up;  it  was  a  man.  The  initial  victim  had  been  found;  this  is  his  story-. 


TOOK  A  BOOK,  “New  England  Bean 

Pot”,  which  contained  tales  and 
legends  with  a  New  England  back* 
ground.  I  selected  two  of  these  to 
tell  in  class.  The  students  were  to  pre* 
tend  that  they  were  fifth  graders  for 
my  story-telling  period. 

I  fdt  I  had  the  sequence  of  the 
stories  well  in  mind,  and  was  confi¬ 
dent  as  I  went  to  the  front  of  the  room, 
turned  around,  and  faced  grinning  and 
skeptical  friends. 

I  started  with  “Boys  and  Girls”; 
immediately  a  wave  of  snickering  swept 
the  room.  My  fellows  were  amused; 

I  was  nervous.  I  tried  again.  “Boys 
and  Girls,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the 
story  of  Rosy  Tuttle.”  Yet  every  phase 
of  Rosy’s  story  drew  new  gales  of 
laughter. 

In  the  constructive  criticism  which 
followed,  I  found  out  why  they  laughed. 
Apparently  my  facial  expressions  were 
always  one  step  ahead  of  my  words. 

I  also  learned  from  this — my  first  story¬ 
telling  experience — that  a  story-teller 
must  be  even  more  familiar  than  I 
was  with  the  sequence  of  the  story 
before  risking  an  audience.  Those  who 
followed  me  as  victim  learned  by  my 
experience.  Gradually  the  laughter 
lessened  and  interest  grew. 

CMldren's  Reactions 

But  our  aim  was  not  to  tell  stories 
to  each  other;  it  was  to  tell  them  to 
children  at  different  grade  levels.  After 
several  weeks  of  developing  techniques, 
selecting,  assimilating  and  telling 
stories,  we  were  ready  for  the  children. 
At  least,  that’s  what  our  instructor 
told  us,  though  we  were  somewhat  in¬ 
clined  to  doubt. 


The  Children’s  Library  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  practice  school  became  our  story 
theater.  Youngsters  were  arranged  in 
a  semi-circle  about  the  story-teller, 
while  the  remainder  of  our  Children’s 
Literature  class  sat  at  vantage  points 
from  which  the  children’s  reactions 
could  be  observed. 

Although  each  story-teller  was  ap¬ 
parently  nervous  in  the  beginning,  the 
children  didn’t  seem  to  mind.  We 
soon  lost  all  self-consciousness  as  the 
ungovemed  reactions  of  the  listeners 
manifested  themselves.  Surprise,  sus¬ 
pense,  anxiety,  amusement  and  every 
conceivable  emotion  a  story  can  call 
forth  crossed  the  faces  of  the  children 
as  they  perched  dangerously  on  the 
edge  of  their  chairs.  It’s  wonderful  to 
see  how  the  story-teller  can,  by  the 
pure  artistry  of  words,  take  the  class 
to  the  jungle  with  Kipling  or  transport 
them  through  the  sky  in  Santa’s  sled 
pulled  by  the  Red  Nosed  Reindeer. 

Flannel-gn^ih 

As  we  developed  in  story-telling  skill 
many  new  and  interesting  techniques 
were  introduced  and  tested.  One  of 
the  most  fascinating  and  successful 
proved  to  be  the  Flannel-graph.  The 
Flannel-graph  is  a  visual  aids  device 
whereby  the  children  can  see,  as  well 
as  hear,  the  story.  It  consists  of  a 
piece  of  flannel  to  which  flannel-backed 
figures  or  pictures  adhere.  A  Flannel- 
graph  may  be  tacked  on  an  easel  or 
taped  to  the  blackboard.  Pictures  cut 
from  old  magazines  or  story  books  or 
drawn  by  the  artistically  inclined 
teacher  can  all  be  used  as  ideal  ma¬ 
terial  for  Flannel-graph  work. 


Use  of  BiogrH>l>y 

Most  of  the  stories  that  we  selected 
for  telling  to  the  lower  grades  were  of 
Santa  Gaus  and  Christmas.  For  use 
in  the  upper  grades,  we  selected  a  wide 
variety  of  tales  and  legends,  as  well 
as  biographies.  The  latter  were  par¬ 
ticularly  well  liked  by  the  children. 
We  found  out  that  biographies  are  not 
only  easily  adapted  for  story-telling, 
but  aid  in  building  a  firm  foundation 
on  which  children  may  base  their  sense 
of  values,  ideals,  and  aims  for  the  years 
to  come.  The  lives  of  Helen  Keller, 
Andrew  Carnegie,  Ezra  Cornell  and  a 
wealth  of  others  make  interesting  and 
worthwhile  subjects  for  the  upper  grade 
story-telling  period. 

We  were  a  success.  Our  fame  spread 
rapidly  and  in  no  time  at  all  we  found 
ourselves  booked  up  solidly  to  tell 
stories  right  through  the  grades.  Of 
course,  we  made  mistakes,  beginner’s 
mistakes,  but  in  so  doing  we  have 
learned.  Our  satisfaction  as  we 
watched  the  children  react  has  made 
us  determined  to  be  tellers  and  read¬ 
ers  of  stories.  The  child  who -has  had 
rich  and  varied  experiences  in  a  story 
hour  develops  a  unique  vocabulary. 
Certainly  he  who  has  been  on  a  ship 
with  Christopher  Columbus,  who  has 
traveled  the  world  with  Kipling  and 
lived  through  many  experiences  with 
great  Americans,  will  tend  to  develop 
a  real  understanding  of  people  and 
life  about  him. 

•  M  iss  Meeker  is  Assistant  Professor  of 

Education  at  Paterson  State  Teachers 

College. 
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can  look  back  upon  the  experiences 
with  the  adult  evening  schoou  as  one 
of  its  most  profitable'  undertakings  of 
the  year.  The  19  classes  held  in  adult 
schools  stimulated  443  people  to  “get 
out  of  their  slippers”  for  six  nights 
and  discuss  important  issues  involved 
in  improving  labor-management  rela¬ 
tions. 


Labor-Management  Classes  S-  Werlock  Loses 

An  Adult  Education  Program  ‘'wldbridge  Case 


By  HAMILTON  STILLWELL* 


Labor-management  relations  became 
a  household  word  in  several  New 
Jersey  communities  during  the  past 
year  as  a  result  of  the  combined  efforts 
of  representatives  of  the  Public  Pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Institute  of  Management 
and  Labor  Relations  of  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  Division  of  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  com¬ 
munity  adult  education  leaders.  This 
three-way  cooperative  effort  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  establishment  of  19 
classes  in  labor-management  relations 
in  the  adult  evening  schools  in  the 
state. 

The  Institute — established  by  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature  in  1947 — con¬ 
sists  of  four  programs — ^Labor,  Man¬ 
agement,  Public  and  Research.  Each 
is  dedicated  to  the  principle  of  pro¬ 
moting  harmony  and  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  management  and  labor  and  cre¬ 
ating  a  greater  understanding  of  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  in  our  state.  The 
Public  Program,  started  in  the  Spring 
of  1948,  became  a  full-fledged  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Institute  on  July  1,  1948. 
Classes  were  established  in  the  com¬ 
munity  adult  evening  schools  through¬ 
out  the  state. 

We  found  out  early  that  the  average 
adult  does  not  want  a  highly  specialized 
course  in  the  techniques  involved  in 
good  management  and  labor  relations; 
he  wants  a  down-to-earth  presentation 
with  lots  of  opportunity  to  tell  his 
theories  about  how  labor  and  man¬ 
agement  can  get  along.  He  isn’t  in¬ 
spired  by  a  lecture;  he  wants  to  par¬ 
ticipate.  This  made  it  especially  im¬ 
portant  that  the  instructors  be  men 
who  could  lead  adult  discussions  rather 
than  give  lectures  on  labor-manage¬ 
ment  relations.  Therefore,  technical 
courses  such  as  “Eco/omics  of  Full 

*  Associate  Extension  Specialist  in  charge  of 
Poblic  Program  of  the  Institute  of  Man¬ 
agement  and  Labor  Relations,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  State  University  of  New  Jersey. 


Employment,”  and  “Conciliation  and 
Me^ation  of  Industrial  Disputes”  and 
‘Principles  of  Voluntary  Arbitration” 
were  withdrawn  in  favor  of  a  general 
discussion  course  entitled  “Behind  the 
Headlines  in  Labor-Management  Rela¬ 
tions.”  This  course  was  offered  13 
times  during  the  year. 

The  “Behind  the  Headlines”  course 
attracted  a  greater  number  of  students 
than  any  other  public  offering.  In 
the  city  of  Passaic  after  an  extensive 
canvass  of  the  community  industries, 
95  persons  appeared  on  the  first  night 
of  the  class.  This  large  turnout  necessi¬ 
tated  a  division  of  the  class  into  sep¬ 
arate  sessions  on  different  evenings.  In 
this  case  the  same  instructor  taught 
both  sessions.  In  Westfield  and  West 
New  York  enrollments  of  over  50  peo¬ 
ple  made  class  division  necessary  and 
here  both  classes  were  held  on  the  same 
evening  with  different  instructors. 
Matawan’s  unanticipated  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  small  industries  in  the  com¬ 
munity  led  to  an  enrollment  of  33  per¬ 
sons,  20  of  whom  decided  to  continue 
the  class  for  an  additional  six  weeks 
to  discuss  other  topics  in  the  field  of 
labor-management  relations. 

The  adults  attending  the  classes  were 
from  all  walks  of  life;  some  intimately 
acquainted  with  problems  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  labor,  others  such  as  house¬ 
wives,  ministers,  lawyers  and  teachers 
wanting  to  learn  more  about  this  vital 
national  issue.  Practically  all  classes 
contained  persons  representing  the 
management  and  union  viewpoints,  and 
this  made  the  selection  of  an  instructor 
a  most  important  matter  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity-  Instructors  came  from  vari¬ 
ous  sources;  university  people  predom¬ 
inated,  although  lawyers,  members  of 
Federal  and  State  Mediation  Services, 
and  Management  and  Labor  people 
participated  in  the  teaching  program. 

Although  there  are  other  phases  of 
the  Public  Program  of  the  Institute 
of  Management  and  Labor  Relations,  it 


Stephen  K.  Werlock  of  Woodbridge 
has  lost  his  final  appeal  from  the  efforts 
of  the  Woodbridge  board  of  education 
to  transfer  him  back  to  t,.aching  from 
his  position  as  supervisor  of  elementary 
education.  The  decision  upheld  those 
already  handed  down  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  and  the  State 
Board. 

The  court’s  decision,  however,  raises 
rather  than  settles  some  questions 
under  the  tenure  act  and  related  laws. 

Mr.  Werlock  was  appointed  super¬ 
visor  of  elementary  education  in  1946, 
after  22  years  as  high  school  teacher. 
In  1948  the  Board  by  resolution 
abolished  the  position,  holding  that  it 
had  not  result^  in  any  perceptible  im¬ 
provement  and  did  not  promise  suf¬ 
ficient  benefit  to  justify  the  expense.  It 
restored  Mr.  Werlock  to  his  teaching 
position,  at  a  salary  of  $3800,  as 
against  the  $4500  he  received  as  super¬ 
visor.  At  issue  were  Mr.  Werlock’s 
rights,  including  a  claim  to  an  ele¬ 
mentary  principabhip  which  fell 
vacant. 

The  court  upheld  the  Board’s  right 
to  abolish  the  supervbory  position  in 
good  faith.  It  denied  Mr.  Werlock’s 
right  to  be  placed  on  an  eligible  list 
for  employment  if  there  b  a  vacancy  in 
a  position  for  which  he  is  qualified 
(under  R.  S.  18:13-19).  It  said,  “The 
statute  in  question  does  not  apply  to 
the  instant  case.  The  position  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  not  abolished  as  the  result  of 
natural  diminution  in  the  number  of 
pupiU  in  the  district.”  It  has  generally 
been  assumed  that  the  law  providing 
for  an  eligible  Ibt  covered  all  teachers 
dismissed  for  reasons  of  economy,  etc. 

The  court  continued,  “If  we  apply 
this  to  the  appellant,  the  first  objection 
is  that  there  is  no  eligible  list  and 
relief  could  not  be  had  in  this  case  for 
that  reason.  In  the  second  place  the 
teacher  is  not  dismissed  but  is  rein¬ 
stated  in  his  old  position;  and  in  the 
third  place  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  is  any  vacancy  in  a  position  com¬ 
parable  to  the  one  which  was  abolbhed. 
and  to  fill  the  position  of  principal,  he 
would  first  have  to  be  qualified.” 
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Thel^Big  Ideas  ot  Science 

By  GEORGE  W.  HAUPT 
.  Glassboro  STC 


“Functional  understanding  of  principles  is  considered  to  be  an  important 
objective  of  elementary  science  teaching.  They  provide  focal  points  for  the 
organization  of  instructional  material  and  they  constitute  the  generalizations 
toward  the  formulation  of  which  most  work  in  science  is  directed,*'* 


IN  THE  AUTUMN,  children  are  play¬ 
ing  with  the  scattered  leaves.  They 
help  us  rake  them  into  piles  for  burn¬ 
ing  and  for  making  plant  bedding  and 
compost.  At  this  time  of  year  children 
ask  teachers  many  questions  about 
leaves,  but  one  of  their  most  persistent 
is  about  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 

How  and  why  do  leaves  fall? 

If  we  direct  children’s  attention  to 
the  end  of  the  “stem”  (petiole)  of  a 
leaf,  they  note  that  it  is  smooth.  It 
is  not  jagged.  The  leaf  has  not  been 
tom  from  the  tree.  They  can  feel 
the  smoothness  of  this  stub.  It  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  brown  coating  that  looks 
like  cork.  Young  children  can  infer 
that  the  formation  of  this  smooth 
stub  was  a  natural  process  and  not  a 
violent  one. 

We  can  guide  their  reasoning  fur¬ 
ther.  We  direct  their  attention  to  some 
scars  on  branches  from  which  leaves 
have  separated.  These  scars  are 
smooth  and  brown,  too.  They  are 
covered  with,  the  same  cork-like  layer 
as  found  on  the  stub  of  the  leaf  petiole. 
On  these  scars  children  can  even  see 
the  ends  of  the  veins  that  passed  from 
branch  to  leaf.  But,  now,  these  vein 
ends  are  sealed.  When  we  thus  guide 
children’s  observation  and  reasoning 
they  begin  to  realize  how  nature’s 
forces  and  manifestations  are  related. 

In  the  fall,  as  the  sun  declines  to 
the  south,  conditions  on  the  earth 
change — ground,  air,  clouds,  moisture, 
heat,  light,  animals  and  plants. 

One  important  change  of  the  trees 
is  the  stripping  of  the  leaves  by  forma¬ 
tion  of  plates  of  cork-like  tissue  be¬ 
tween  leaf  and  branch.  When  the 


temperature  and  other  conditions  are 
just  right  these  plates  separate  like 
sheets  of  paper.  One  plate  stays  on 
the  end  of  the  petiole  and  one  plate 
stays  on  the  branch  and  covers  the 
leaf  scar.  Thus,  the  leaf  comes  away 
easily  and  the  leaf  scar  on  the  branch 
is  sealed.  Water  and  sap  cannot  “bleed” 
away  from  the  parent  tree.  These 
plates  of  cork-like  tissue  are  one  of 
the  tree’s  great  structural  adaptations 
to  seasonal  change. 

For,  if  the  leaves  remained  on  the 
trees  all  winter  they  would  drain  the 


trees  of  so  much  water  they  would  die. 

NATURE’S  CHANGES  ARE  RE¬ 
LATED  AND  PLANT  LIFE  SUR¬ 
VIVES  BY  ADAPTATION  TO  THEM. 

READ:  Asch,  J.  The  Story  of  Plants. 
Putnam.  1948. 

Comstock,  A.  B.  Handbook  at 
Nature  Study.  Comstock  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  1941. 

Craig,  G.  S.  Seienee  for  the 
Elementary  School  Teacher. 
Ginn  and  Company.  1946. 

•  The  Forty-Sixth  Yearbook  of  The  National 
55ociety  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Part 
I.  Science  Education  in  American  Schools. 
P.  31. 
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HeadsNationalSchoolCommission  Association  Wins 


A  Woodbury  High  School  graduate 
has  been  made  executive  director  of 
the  National  Citizens  Commission  for 
the  Public  Schools.  He  is  Henry  Toy, 
Jr.,  vfho  founded  the  Council  for  Dela¬ 
ware  Education. 

Roy  E.  Larsen,  president  of  Time, 
Inc.  and  chairman  of  the  Commission, 
announced  the  appointment.  The  Com¬ 
mission  is  composed  exclusively  of  lay¬ 
men  and  has  the  financial  backing  of 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  the 
General  Education  ^ard.  It  will  work 
for  concerted  action  by  citizens  in  their 
local  communities. 

George  Gallup  of  Princeton  and  Mrs. 
Bruce  Gould  of  Hopewell  are  the  New 
Jersey  representatives  on  the  28-mem¬ 
ber  group,  which  expects  to  announce 
another  60  members  shortly. 

Mr.  Toy,  a  former  pupil  of  Edna 
Baker  of  the  NJEA  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  has  been  an  executive  for  the 
du  Pont  Company,  president  of  his 
local  PTA,  and  legislative  chairman  of 
the  Delaware  PTA. 

The  Council  for  Delaware  Educa¬ 
tion  is  similar  in  many  ways  to  the 
Educational  Planning  Commission  of 
New  Jersey. 

To  arouse  interest  in  the  public 
schools,  the  Council  under  Mr.  Toy’s 
leadership  summarized  in  laymen’s 
language  the  state’s  school  laws,  wrote 
and  published,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  a  description  of  each  of  Dela¬ 
ware’s  174  school  buildings,  and 
arranged  for  the  dramatic  presentation 
of  all  school  issues  in  radio,  press  and 
public  meetings. 

In  cooperation  with  the  National 
Citizens  Commission,  the  Advertising 
Council  has  made  available  outdoor 
posters  for  display  throughout  the 
country.  Outdoor  Advertising  Com¬ 
panies  are  donating  the  space.  This, 
together  with  radio,  will  start  the 
Advertising  Council’s  1949-50  cam¬ 
paign  for  better  schools. 


HENRY  TOY,  JR. 

Eighth  Grades  Take 
Pre-School  Census 

The  eighth-graders  of  Linwood,  in 
Atlantic  County,  made  a  survey  of 
pre-school  pupils  in  their  community 
as  a  history-civics  project.  Linwood 
really  needed  to  know  how  many  pu¬ 
pils  to  expect  this  September;  at  issue 
was  the  reopening  of  a  four-room 
school  building  not  now  in  use.  Under 
the  teaching  principal.  Kenneth  Fris- 
bie,  and  with  appropriate  publicity, 
the  pupils  distributed  questionnaires 
to  every  house  in  the  community,  and 
called  back  to  collect  the  questionnaires 
a  few  days  later. 

in  addition  to  giving  the  board  of 
education  facts  on  which  to  base  its 
building  decision,  the  survey  provided 
complete  information  on  the  number 
of  parochial  and  non-school  pupils  in 
the  community,  and  other  data  of 
value  to  the  heaJth  ofiice. 


Our  Schools  Are  What  We  /Make  Them 

m  cimns  myvvHERE. 

AKE  HELFm! 


Viemeister  Case 
On  Principalship 

The  NJEA  has  won  another  major 
tenure  victory.  Prospect  Park’s  School 
Board  has  lost  its  appeal  in  the  case  of 
Edmund  H.  Viemeister.  The  Appellate 
Division  of  the  Superior  Court  has 
sustained  the  State  Board  and  the  Com¬ 
missioner  on  Mr.  Viemeister’s  right  to 
his  position  as  principal  in  the  Prospect 
Park  schools.  This  is  the  first  time  an 
opinion  has  been  rendered  concerning 
the  tenure  status  of  principals  in  an 
officially  reported  case  in  the  upper 
courts  of  this  state. 

Mr.  Viemeister  was  a  non-teaching 
principal  in  Prospect  Park.  In  May 
1948  the  Board  sought  to  abolish  his 
position,  and  appoint  as  teaching 
principal  an  eighth  grade  teacher  who 
acted  as  vice-principal.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  the  State  Board  held  that 
this  was  illegal  under  the  tenure  act, 
which  mentions  principals  without  dis¬ 
tinction  in  their  teaching  status.  They 
ruled  that  Mr.  Viemeister  could  have 
been  assigned  teaching  duties,  but  the 
position  of  principal  could  not  be 
abolished  as  long  as  the  school  con¬ 
tinues. 

The  high  court  now  says:  “The 
tenure  provisions  in  our  school  laws 
were  designed  to  aid  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  competent  and  efficient  school 
system  by  affording  to  principals  and 
teachers  a  measure  of  security  in  the 
ranks  they  hold  after  years  of  service. 
They  represent  important  expressions 
of  legislative  policy  which  should  be 
given  liberal  support,  consistent,  how¬ 
ever,  with  legitimate  demands  for 
governmental  economy.  ...  If  the  pro¬ 
cedure  (the  board)  adopted  were  to 
be  sustained,  the  tenure  of  principals 
generally  would  rest  on  frail  reras; 
nothing  would  remain  as  a  barrier  to 
the  removal  of  a  principal,  no  matter 
how  long  and  efficient  his  service,  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  transferring  his 
duties  to  a  member  of  the  teaching 
staff.” 

Throughout  his  struggle  for  his  posi¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Viemeister  has  had  the  moral 
and  financial  backing  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  NJEA  counsel.  Judge  Milton 
A.  Feller,  represented  him. 

Mr.  Viemeister  says:  “Words  are 
inadequate  to  fully  express  my  appreci¬ 
ation  and  gratitude  for  what  the 
NJEA  has  accomplished.  .  .  .  The 
NJEA  has  demonstrated  again  as 
always  that  it  stands  for  the  best 
interests  of  teachers  and  the  teaching 
profession  and  will  defend  those 
interested  at  all  times.  .  .  .  Every  mem¬ 
ber  should  know  about  this  case  and 
realize  that  the  NJEA  stands  like  the 
‘Rock  of  Gibraltar’.” 
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School  Heads  Consider  Plant  and  Program 


School  plants,  programs,  and  public 
relations  received  about  equal  atten¬ 
tion  from  New  Jersey  school  heads  at 
their  annual  meeting  for  1949.  The 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
NJEA  held  a  two-day  session  in  Atlantic 
City  September  29-30. 

Dr.  John  Marshall,  administrator  of 
the  School  Building  Assistance  Com¬ 
mission  of  Massachusetts,  proposed  that 
states  provide  a  retirement  plan  for 
school  buildings  as  well  as  for  teachers. 
He  suggested  that  the  school  building 
of  tomorrow  will  have  fewer  stories 
and  a  larger  site,  but  emphasized  most 
of  all  the  importance  of  integrating  new 
buildings  with  the  kind  of  education 
that  is  to  take  place  within  them.  He 
scouted  the  importance  of  legislative 
standards  and  building  codes,  asking 
that  the  state  building  authorities  em¬ 
phasize  leadership  which  will  create  an 
atmosphere  for  building  progress, 
define  goals  for  school  plant  improve¬ 
ment,  and  evaluate  all  plans  in  terms 
of  advancement  toward  those  goals. 

Dr.  Stephen  Corey  of  Teachers 
College  suggested  that  discontent  with 
the  present  program  is  the  indication 
that  a  school  is  “on  its  way”  some¬ 
where.  As  other  hallmarks,  he  sug¬ 
gested  the  presence  of  creative  ideas  for 
improvement,  freedom  on  the  part  of 
teachers  to  carry  out  their  ideas,  and  a 
careful  appraisal  of  what  happens  when 
ideas  are  tested.  He  urged  that  parents, 
public  and  teachers  pay  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  behavior  than  to  test  results 
in  evaluating  their  schools. 

The  superintendents  spent  a  full  day 
in  small  group  meetings  on  various 
phases  of  the  school  plant  and  pro¬ 
gram.  Active  in  planning  these  small 
sessions  were  Chairman  William  M. 
Smith,  Frederick  Raubinger,  Frank 
Stover,  Everett  C.  Preston,  Howard 
Morrison,  William  R.  Holbert,  and 
Mason  A.  Stratton. 

Clyde  B.  Moore  of  Cornell  told  a 
second  general  session  about  the  work 
of  the  New  York  State  Education  Con¬ 
ference  Board.  Among  its  special 
achievements  he  described  how  it 
secured  $40,000,000  in  state  school  aid 
last  year,  in  the  face  of  a  strong  move¬ 
ment  to  put  the  money  into  a  building 
program.  Leonard  E.  Best,  chairman 
of  the  Educational  Planning  Commis¬ 
sion  of  New  Jersey,  outlined  the  state 
aid  program  which  the  Commission  will 
sponsor  this  year,  and  showed  its  film. 
The  Children  Are  Coming. 

A  special  feature  of  the  meeting  this 
year  was  an  exhibit  arranged  by  Floyd 
E.  Harshman.  It  illustrated  the  variety 
of  public  relations  activities  of  New 
Jersey  school  systems. 


- 

for  the  Asking 

16.  Time  Telling  is  a  Teaching  Unit  on 
the  development  of  the  watch.  Unit 
includes  Teachers’  Manual.  Wall 
Chart  and  student  folders.  (Ham¬ 
ilton  Watch  Company.)  • 

17.  Patchwork  Girl  Posture  Poster  in 
colors  and  a  set  of  6  Posture  Post¬ 
ers,  “These  Sitting  Americans,” 
in  black  and  white.  Designed  for 
use  in  the  classroom  to  assist  teach¬ 
ers  in  maintaining  helpful  posture. 
(American  Seating  Company.) 

18.  Black  Magic.  A  6-page  comics  unit 
containing  33  pictures  in  which  a 
boy  who  has  to  write  a  school  com¬ 
position  on  the  “Romance  of  Coal 
Mining”  accompanies  his  father 
down  to  a  modern  mechanized  coal 
mine  to  learn  something  of  the 
romance  of  modern  coal  production. 
(Bituminous  Coal  Institute.) 


At  the  Superintendents’ 
dinner.  Commissioner  Boss- 
hart  is  between  the  two 
speakers.  Dr.  Marshall 
(left)  and  Dr.  Corey.  Be¬ 
hind  them  stand  Ralph  W. 
Crane  of  DuneUen,  Chair¬ 
man  Smith  of  Long  Branch 
and  Frederick  J.  Sickles 
of  New  Brunswick. 


(Below)  Mrs.  Pluma  F. 
Batten  of  Woodstown 
shows  the  Salem  County 
Public  Relations  Book  to 
Kenneth  C.  Coulter  of 
Glen  Rock.  Mr.  Coulter 
has  headed  the  superin¬ 
tendents’  public  relations 
committee. 


19.  Teachers  Guidebook — nutrition  edu¬ 
cation  source  book  for  teachers. 
Emphasis  on  the  elementary  grade 
teachers.  (General  Mills.) 

20.  *1116  USA — Its  Land,  Its  People,  Its 
Industries.  A  98-page  reprint  of  a 
new  article  on  the  United  States 
appearing  in  the  current  edition  of 
Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  checked 
in  the  quantities  indicated.  3^  is  enclosed 
for  each  item  checked. 


Name . —  . 

Pity  _! 

Subject  taught . . . 

. . Grade - 

. .  Girla. 
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Pictures  and  Text  from  the  35  millimeter  filmstrip 
in  color  with  which  the  Educational  Planning  Com* 
mission  is  presenting  the  case  for  $34,000,000  In¬ 
creased  State  Aid  to  New  Jersey;  Arrange  now  to 
have  the  filmstrip  shown  and  these  facts  presented 
to  citizen  groups  in  your  Community  before  Jan.  1. 


The  Educational  Planning  Commission 
has  produced  this  story  about  children  and 
about  schools  to  show  what  will  happen  in 
New  Jersey  during  the  next  few  years  and 
to  suggest  what  we  should  be  doing  about 
it  now. 


Virtually  every  fact  it  presents  is  based 
on  reports  made  during  the  past  year  by 
the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Eldu- 
cation.  The  picture  it  gives  for  New  Jersey 
as  a  whole  is  true  for  almost  every  indi¬ 
vidual  community  and  school  district. 
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The  year  1947  saw  more  babies  bom  in  started  to  recede.  In  the  nineteen-thirties 
New  Jersey  than  ever  in  its  history —  the  average  number  of  babies  born  each 

106,086  to  be  exact.  This  was  nearly  year  was  58,000;  the  average  for  the  forties 

twice  the  births  in  1935.  But  it  was  not  will  be  83,000 — 25,000  higher.  Experts 

just  a  one-year  phenomenon.  predict  that  the  wave  of  babies  will  con- 

1947  was  merely  the  peak  of  a  baby-  tinue,  at  least  through  1952. 
wave  which  began  in  1939  and  has  just 


These  baby-figures  tell  us  how  many  how  many  second  graders  we  will  have  if 
pupils  we  will  have  in  our  schools.  If  we  we  know  the  first  grade  enrollment  of  the 
know  the  number  of  births  five  years  before,  year  before.  Thus  it  is  possible,  knowing 
we  can  predict  with  amazing  accuracy  how  the  annual  number  of  babies  bom,  to  pre- 
many  kindergarten  pupils  there  will  be.  diet  school  enrollments  well  into  the  future. 
In  the  same  way  we  can  tell,  almost  exactly. 


When  we  do  predict  school  enrollments.  Five  years  from  now — in  1954 — ^there 
the  result  are  staggering.  New  Jersey  will  be  167,000  more  pupils  than  we  had 

school  enrollments  during  the  1950’s,  will  when  the  1947  babies  were  bom. 
be  the  greatest  in  New  Jersey  history.  The  By  the  time  the  crest  of  that  baby-wave 
1947  baby -crop  hasn’t  reached  school  yet;  reaches  our  schools,  we  will  have  three 
this  year  we  are  only  getting  the  75,000  elementary  pupils  for  every  two  we  had 
babies  bom  in  1944.  1947’s  hundred  last  year.  By  1954  we  will  have  as  many 

thousand  babies  will  enter  kindergarten  in  elementary  pupils  as  we  had  pupils  in 
1953,  and  vrill  be  in  school  for  at  least  elementary  and  high  school  in  1948-49. 
ten  years  thereafter. 
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ARE  COMING 


Arrange  for  a  presentation  of  this  hlmstrip  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Educational  Planning  Commission  in  your  county,  as 
follows: 

ATLANTIC:  John  G.  MuUin,  1005  Broad  St^  Pleasantville; 
BERGEN:  Harold  HoSman,  Supv.  Prim,  Leonia;  BURLINGTON: 
Dr.  Paul  R.  Jones,  Supv.  Prin.,  Moorestown;  CAMDEN:  Carl 
Diefenbach,  Supv.  Prin.,  CoUingswood;  CAPE  MAY:  Milton  T. 
Bingham,  Supv.  Prin.,  Sea  Isle  City;  CUMBERLAND:  A.  L. 
Doidey,  Supv.  Prin.,  Vineland;  ESSE^:  Dr.  Floyd  E.  Harshman, 
Supv.  Prin.,  Nutley; 

GLOUCESTER:  L.  Arthur  Walton,  Supv.  Prin.,  Pitman; 
HUDSON:  Dr.  Richard  T.  Beck,  2  Harrison  Ave.,  Jersey  City; 


HUNTERDON:  Bertram  M.  Light,  Supv.  Prin.,  Frenchtown; 
MERCER:  Stanley  Fairer,  Supv.  Prin.,  Pennington; 

MIDDLESEX:  Robert  J.  Kessler,  Voc.  &  Tech.  H.  S.,  Perth 
Amboy;  MONMOUTH:  Harmon  Bradford,  Senior  H.  S.,  Long 
Branch;  MORRIS:  H.  A.  Kuntzelman,  Supv.  Prin.,  Dover; 
OCEAN:  G.  Harold  Antrim,  Supv.  Prin.,  Point  Pleasant  Beach; 

PASSAIC:  William  B.  White,  School  No.  2,  Paterson;  SALEM: 
Mrs.  Pluma  B.  Batten,  Supv.  Prin.,  Woodstown;  SOMERSET: 
Dr.  Carleton  M.  Saunders,  Supv.  Prin.,  Raritan;  SUSSEX:  Clifton 
E.  Lawrence,  Supv.  Prin.,  Wantage  Consolidated  School,  Sussex; 
UNION:  Dr.  Howard  R.  Best,  Supv.  Prin.,  Cranford;  WARREN: 
William  H.  West,  Supv.  Prin.,  Belvidere. 


last  year — ^nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
more.  That  will  be  one-third  more  than 
the  1947-48  enrollment.  In  the  next  ten 
years,  New  Jersey  faces  the  greatest  edu¬ 
cational  task  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
state. 


As  these  1947  babies  and  their  brothers 
and  sisters  progress  through  our  schools, 
the  enrollment  in  every  grade  will  swell. 
Our  enrollment  predictions  have  been  car¬ 
ried  through  1958.  They  show  our  schools 
with  231,000  more  pupils  than  they  had 
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You  can’t  just  absorb  167,000  more  positions,  care  for  normal  turnover,  and 
pupils  into  existing  classes.  Right  now  provide  teachers  for  new  pupils,  it  needed 
New  Jersey  averages  31  elementary  pupils  5,000  new  teachers  this  year.  That  is  one 
for  each  teacher;  teachers  advise  25  at  the  new  teacher  for  every  five  we  have.  The 
most.  If  classes  get  larger,  each  pupil  gets  shortage  is  greatest  in  the  elementary 
less  individual  attention  from  his  teachers  schools,  where  the  needs  are  increasing. 

— that  means  less  education.  Just  to  take  So  the  present  shortage  is  only  the  be- 
care  of  the  167,000  new  pupils  on  the  ginning.  To  take  care  of  normal  turnover 
present  basis  would  mean  at  least  5,000  and  have  teachers  for  the  children  now 
more  teachers  than  we  have  now.  approaching  school  age,  we  will  need  about 

During  the  years  since  1940  many  teach-  2,500  new  teachers  each  year  between  now 

ers  left  their  profession  for  better-paid  and  1958.  This  makes  a  staggering  total 

positions  in  industry.  Boys  and  girls  who  of  22,000  new  teachers  to  be  drawn  into 

might  have  become  teachers  chose  other  the  profession,  lured  back  from  non¬ 

professions.  Last  year  New  Jersey  was  teaching  jobs,  or  attracted  to  New  Jersey 
short  2,869  qualified  teachers.  To  fill  those  from  other  states. 


Along  with  the  teacher-shortage  goes  a 
high  teacher-turnover,  even  among  the 
teachers  we  have.  Individual  teachers 
leave  poor-paying  schools  for  those  with 
higher  salary  schedules.  In  some  poorer, 
rural  counties  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
teachers  change  jobs  within  three  years. 
No  business  could  operate  successfully  if 
it  replaced  two-thirds  of  its  key  personnel 
every  three  years. 

New  Jersey  has  always  depended  on  its 
ability  to  attract  good  teachers  from  its 


neighboring  states.  It  can  no  longer  do 
that.  It  no  longer  ranks  as  high  as  it  used 
to  in  the  average  salary  it  pays  its  teachers. 
It  has  lost  even  more  ground  in  its  minimum 
salary  provisions.  Right  now  every  one  of 
its  neighbors  has  a  minimum  salary 
schedule  which  promises  regular  annual 
increases  to  every  teacher;  New  Jersey 
does  not.  Both  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  offer  more  favorable  retirement 
provisions. 
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If  you  can  visualize  as  many  elementary  president — 1870.  Eleven  of  its  school 
pupils  as  we  now  have  in  elementary  and  buildings  have  been  officially  declared 
high  schools,  you  see  the  building  problem,  obsolete. 

A  detailed  study  last  year  placed  New  Other  communities  have  thousands  of 
Jersey  school  building  needs  at  8,217  class-  homes  where  there  were  only  vacant  fields 
rooms,  which  at  present  building  prices  a  few  years  ago.  Nearly  one-third  of  our  ^ 
would  cost  $400,000,000 — all  by  1962.  building  needs  are  the  result  of  housing 
This  is  more  than  one  dollar  to  be  spent  developments.  Fairlawn,  in  Bergen 
for  every  dollar  we  now  have  invested  in  County,  for  example,  was  a  small  munici- 
school  buildings.  Of  this,  local  school  pality  of  9,000  in  1939;  today  it  has 
officials  say  $143,000,000  should  be  spent  24,000  citizens  and  is  still  growing.  In  10 
this  year.  years  its  pupils  doubled.  Local  school 

We  have  not  kept  pace  with  our  school  taxes  jumped  from  $188,000  to  $675,000. 
building  needs  since  1930.  About  one  It  has  1,100  pupils  in  a  high  school  built 
fifth  of  our  New  Jersey  public  schools  were  in  1943  for  650.  It  estimates  building 
built  before  1900.  Last  year  Camden  needs  of  93  new  classrooms  within  10 
housed  473  pupils  in  two  schools  that  were  years;  these  will  cost  $5,500,000,  roughly 
in  existence  when  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  one-quarter  of  its  assessed  wealth. 
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Those  167,000  additional  pupils  are  school  expenditure.  To  keep  schools  warm 
going  to  raise  school  costs  in  New  Jersey,  now  costs  $4.50  per  pupil  each. .year,  as 
It  will  also  cost  more  money  to  provide  compared  with  $2.50;  transportation  costs 
enough  qualified  teachers,  and  to  build  the  $6.79,  against  $3.90.  To  maintain  our 
necessary  classrooms.  buildings  now  costs  $14.50  per  pupil,  where 

You  can  no  longer  buy  as  much  butter  it  used  to  cost  $6.00.  And  the  salary  which 
or  beef  with  a  dollar  as  you  could  in  1939;  the  average  New  Jersey  teacher  was  paid 
neither  can  you  buy  as  much  schooling,  last  year  was  worth  only  $1750  in  1939 
Our  56  cent  dollars  are  reflected  in  every  dollars. 


New  Jersey  schook  cost  an  average  of  for  that.  New  Jersey  has  always  insisted 
$260  per  pupil  in  the  school  year  of  1947-  upon  good  schools.  The  bulk  of  our 

48.  This  is  just  about  $1.50  a  day — less  schools  are  writhin  the  metropolitan  areas 
than  an  individual  parent  would  pay  for  a  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  where  all 
baby-sitter.  costs — wages,  living,  building — are  the 

It  is  one  of  the  highest  per  pupil  costs  highest  in  the  country, 
in  the  country  but  there  are  good  reasons 
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Pennsylvania’s  $68;  while  New  Jersey 
averaged  less  than  $40. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  States  pay  at 
least  half  of  the  education  bill  from  state¬ 
wide,  non-property  taxes.  Among  them  are 
Delaware,  California,  Michigan,  New 
Mexico,  North  Carolina,  and  Washington. 
Gose  to  that  mark  are  Ohio  and  Texas. 
School  and  tax  experts  are  generally  agreed 
that  this  represents  almost  an  ideal 
situation. 


In  1947-48  New  Jersey  was  46th  among 
the  States  in  the  proportion  of  its  school 
money  being  raised  by  the  State  government 
from  non-property  taxes.  Only  two  states — 
Kansas  and  Nebraska — raised  a  smaller 
percentage  of  school  money. 

The  average  for  the  whole  48  states  was 
40%,  as  compared  with  12%  for  New 
Jersey  that  year,  or  16  per  cent  now.  In 
New  York  the  state  provided  32%  of  school 
costs;  in  Pennsylvania,  40%.  New  York’s 
state  school  aid  last  year  was  $85  per  pupil ; 


In  New  Jersey,  with  its  feeble  state  aid,  up  about  $44  million,  while  state  aid  in- 
any  increase  in  school  costs  is  largely  creased  only  $16  million.  That  $44  million 
home  by  the  local  property  owner.  Since  increase  was  just  as  much  “new  taxes”  as 
1946,  with  inflation  boosting  the  school  bill,  any  levy  the  Legislature  might  have 
local  property  taxes  for  schools  have  gone  enacted. 


We  have  seen  that  167,000  pupils  have  to  spend  each  year  to  educate  these 
are  on  their  way.  It  costs  about  new  pupils.  We  will  be  facing  this  full 
$260  to  educate  each  pupil.  Multi-  bill  by  1954.  Yet  this  makes  no  provision 
plying  these  two  figures  gives  us  the  whatever  for  higher  expenditures  to  attract 
staggering  figure  of  $43,420,000.  teachers,  build  schools  or  provide  addi- 
This  is  the  additional  amount  we  will  tional  school  services. 
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The  Educational  Planning  Commission  organizations.  The  Commission  has 
of  New  Jersey  is  a  group  of  New  Jersey  branches  in  every  county  and  almost  every 
citizens  greatly  concerned  with  education  school  district. 

in  our  state.  It  is  made  up  of  parents,  It  is  proposing  a  concrete  program  of 
board  members,  teachers,  veterans,  farmers,  action  designed  to  keep  local  taxes  down, 

business  and  professional  women,  home  attract  needed  teachers,  and  free  local 
makers,  business  men,  and  taxpayers —  resources  for  building  needs, 

many  of  them  influential  in  other  key 
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That  program  is  built  around  a  real  need.  The  current  problems,  as  we  have 
program  of  state  aid — to  be  adopted  now.  seen,  are  primarily  those  of  inflated  costs, 
Specifically  it  asks  that  New  Jersey  join  which  affect  all  districts,  and  increasing 
those  states  in  which  the  state  government  enrollments.  This  proposal  would  use  the 
pays  about  half  the  costs  of  schools  dirough  State  money  to  help  every  New  Jersey  child 
state-wide,  non-property  taxes.  For  1947-  in  his  own  school  district  Under  it,  to- 
48  this  would  mean  total  state  school  aid  of  gether  with  existing  laws,  no  district  would 
$70,269,668 — or  about  $34,000,000  more  get  less  than  $73  per  pupil,  and  every  dis- 
than  the  State  is  contributing  now.  trict,  with  a  10-mill  local  tax,  could  guaran- 

This  would  enable  the  State  to  give  each  tee  every  child  at  least  $164  worth  of 
school  district  an  additional  $55  for  each  education  each  year, 
pupil  (specifically  $55  more  for  each  Our  present  state  aid  laws  do  not  cover 
weighted  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance,  vocational  schools.  The  Commission  pro- 
the  same  basis  used  in  the  present  Pascoe  poses  to  give  these  schools  the  same 
and  Armstrong  acts) .  minimum  aid  per  pupil  as  all  other  schools 

Thus  the  money  would  go  to  each  dis-  receive,  while  continuing  the  present 
trict  in  direct  proportion  to  its  educational  special  State  grants  of  $10,000  per  school. 
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New  Jersey  is  a  great  State — well  able  the  average  for  the  country  as  a  whole, 
to  afford  the  kind  of  schools  it  needs.  With  With  553  people  per  square  mile.  New 
only  three  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  people,  Jersey  is  the  second  most  densely  populated 
it  produces  six  per  cent  of  the  manufactured  state  in  the  country.  When  people  live 
products  and  its  people  collect  nearly  six  close  together  they  need  more  services, 
per  cent  of  the  nation’s  wages.  New  Jersey  must  educate  its  children  for 

In  1947  its  average  per  capita  income  skilled  work.  Good  schools  are  essential 
was  $1542;  only  eight  states  were  higher,  to  our  continuing  prosperity.  The  U.  S. 
It  uses  only  2.2  per  cent  of  its  personal  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  shown  that 
income  to  pay  for  its  schools — less  than  prosperity  and  education  go  hand  in  hand. 
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Ask  to  see  this  filmstrip  yourself!  Make  sure  it  is 
shown  before  organizations  in  your  community! 


Principles  of  Secondary  Education. 
Bent-Kronenberg.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company.  $4.50. 

Mathematios  ¥oa  Need.  Hausle-Braver- 
man-Elsner-Peters.  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Company,  Inc.  $1.96. 

Plane  Geometry  Experiments.  Archer- 
Hartley-Schult.  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Company,  Inc.  $.96. 

We  Spell  and  Write.  Lewis-Lewis- 
Shibler.  Grades  7  and  8.  McCormick- 
Mathers  Publishing  Co.  List,  40^;  Net 
30^. 


Children  Learn  to  Bead.  Committee  on 
Reading  in  the  Elementary  Grades, 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  GOif. 

Wings  to  Adventure.  Russell-Gates- 
Snedaker.  Sixth  Reader.  Ginn  and 
Company.  $1.84. 

Children  Learn  to  Bead.  David  H. 
Russeil.  Ginn  and  Company.  $3.25. 

Going  Up  in  Beading.  C.  S.  Stone. 
Primer  Level.  Webster  Publishing 
Company. 

Our  Constitution  and  What  it  Means. 
William  Kottmeyer.  Webster  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company. 


Pupil's  Guidebook  for  Building  Our 
America.  Painter-Friot.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  $.56. 

Pupil's  Guidebook  for  Building  Our 
World.  Moore-Klee.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  $.64. 

Basic  Composition.  Philip  Burnham. 
High  School  Grades.  Scott,  Foresman 
and  Company.  $2.20. 

Langiiage  for  Daily  Use.  Foley-Connell- 
Gamett.  Grade  7.  World  Book 
Company. 

Foods:  Their  Nutritive,  Economic,  and 
Social  Valuea  Second  Edition, 
Harris-Henderson.  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company.  $3.00. 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


Report  of  Auditor 


For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending 
August  31,  1949 


This  report  is  submitted  of  the  comprehensive  audit 
which  was  made  of  the  accounts  of  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  by  reference  to  the  books  of  account 
and  other  financial  records  for  the  year  September  1, 
1948  to  August  31,  1949.  Tbe  following  financial  state¬ 
ments  are  submitted  herewith: 

Exhibit  “A”:  Analysis  of  Funds  for  the  Year; 

Exhibit  :  Statement  of  Financial  Condition  at 
August  31,  1949; 

Exhibit  “C”:  Current  Fund  Income  for  the  Year; 

Exhibit ‘Ty* ;  Current  Fund  Expenditures  for  the 
Year; 

Exhibit  **E”;  Budget^  Operations  for  the  Year. 

The  scope  of  the  audit  comprised  the  verification  of 
the  receipts  and  tbe  disbursements  in  all  of  the  funds 
during  the  year,  tbe  verification  of  the  balances  of  accounts 
and  other  items  making  up  the  financial  condition  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  an  examination  of  the  system  of  in¬ 
ternal  control  of  cash  operations. 

The  analysis  of  funds  is  shown  on  Exhibit  “A”  to 
present  a  summary  of  tbe  location  of  the  cash  at  the. 
close  of  the  year  in  the  various  funds  and  the  movements 
of  cash  during  the  year  within  and  among  the  funds. 
The  transfers  to  the  investment  fund  of  $23,000  consisted 
of  a  permanent  investment  through  the  purchase  on 
December  13,  1948,  of  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds,  Series  G, 
in  the  amount  of  $8,000,  and  of  a  temporary  investment 
on  February  14,  1949,  of  U.  S.  Treasury  Certificates  in 
the  amount  of  $1.5,000.  These  Treasury  Certificates  were 
redeemed  on  July  1,  1949,  and,  at  the  nominal  interest 
rate  of  iy%%,  and  with  the  discount  and  the  costs  of 
purchase  and  of  sale  applied,  produced  an  interest  income 
of  1.02%.  If  such  certificates  can  be  purchased  to  be 
held  for  a  longer  period,  the  effective  rate  of  interest  will 
be  somewhat  increased. 

The  petty  cash  fund  was  permanently  increased  on 
Septem^r  13,  1948,  from  $300  to  $500.  In  order  to 
provide  for  those  sundry  disbursements  which  need  to 
he  made  by  cash,  in  contrast  to  disbursements  through  this 


petty  cash  fund  which  is  a  checking  account,  the  prac¬ 
ticability  should  be  considered  of  establishing  a  small 
petty  cash  fund  on  the  imprest  system  and  preserving  the 
present  fund  of  $500  as  a  revolving  fund  for  emergency 
checking  disbursements. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Association  at  the  close 
of  the  year  is  shown  on  Exhibit  *‘B”.  All  of  the  balances 
in  bank,  consisting  of  two  checking  accounts  and  five 
savings  accounts,  were  reconciled  with  their  respective 
ledger  accounts  and  have  been  confirmed  by  independent 
cormnunication  with  the  banks  of  deposit.  The  bonds 
making  up  the  investment  fund  were  inspected  at  the 
safe  deposit  vaults  of  the  bank  on  August  5,  1949. 
Additions  to  the  ofiBce  equipment  account  amounted  to 
$1,991.77,  the  principal  items  of  purchase  being  a  post¬ 
age  meter  at  $650.16,  an  electric  adding  machine  at 
$344.50,  additional  partitions  at  $175.00  and  a  steel 
cabinet  and  a  walnut  desk  at  $128.70  and  $119.00  each. 
All  expenditures  for  equipment  were  vouched  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  original  invoices.  Adjustment  to  the  account 
was  made  in  the  amount  of  $210.00  representing  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  equipment .  traded  in  on  purchases,  and 
depreciation  was  set  up  at  the  rate  of  5%. 

The  receipts  of  cash,  shown  on  Exhibit  “C”,  were 
vouched  to  die  extent  that  records  of  confirmation  were 
available.  The  separate  receipts  of  cash  for  membership 
dues  were  compared  with  the  reports  submitted  by  the 
members  of  the  enrollment  committ^.  The  normal 
monthly  printing  of  30,000  copies  of  the  Review  appears 
to  be  consistent  with  the  membership  accounted  for 
through  the  recorded  receipts  from  dues,  after  allowing 
for  the  copies  of  the  Review  required  for  other  purposes. 

The  expenditures  made  during  the  year  are  classified 
on  Exhibit  “D”.  The  purchase  of  office  equipment  and 
the  increase  in  the  petty  cash  fund  are  removed  from 
their  regular  budget  positions  and  are  shown  at  the  end 
of  the  statement  as  capital  expenditures.  Cash  disburse¬ 
ments  were  vouched  by  comparison  with  cancelled  bank 
checks  and  with  authenticating  vouchers.  In  those  cases 
where  the  expenditures  are  supported  by  official  authoriza¬ 
tion  or  are  recurring  bu4geted  items,  or  where  the  ex- 
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penditures  are  evidenced  by  invoices,  the  signature  of  the 
claimants  will  not  ordinarily  appear.  All  other  vouchers, 
however,  should  be  signed  by  the  claimants.  Vouchers 
prepared  but  not  used  should  be  voided  by  cutting  off  the 
signatures  of  the  authorizing  officials. 

The  major  classifications  of  receipts  and  disbursements 
are  presented  on  Exhibit  “E”  in  comparison  with  their 
budgeted  amounts.  The  aggregate  of  the  budget  bal¬ 
ances,  with  provision  for  transfers  to  other  types  of 
capital,  accounts  for  the  balance  of  current  capital  of 
$19,849.82. 

As  the  volume  of  operations  is  enlarged  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  employees  is  increased,  certain  efficiencies  of  ac¬ 
counting  procedure  become  practicable.  Consideration 
may  be  given,  as  the  opportunity  is  presented,  to  an 
organized  plan  of  distributing  the  accounting  operations 
among  more  members  of  the  office  staff  as  a  measure 
of  internal  control  of  cash  and  to  expedite  the  recording 
during  busy  periods.  Along  with  other  adjustments 
occasioned  by  altered  financial  values,  it  is  suggested  that 
consideration  be  given  to  the  adequacy  of  the  fidelity 
bonds  covering  officers  and  employees. 

The  books  of  account  and  offier  financial  records, 
after  the  application  of  certain  minor  adjustments  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  audit,  are  comprehensive  and  accurate, 
and  indicate  proficiency  in  administration  of  policies 
and  conformity  with  budgeted  provisions. 

A  general  l^ger  account  is  now  maintained  for  office 
equipment  as  a  fixed  asset.  Because  of  the  long  time 
value  of  expenditures  for  equipment,  it  is  suggested  that 
this  item  be  removed  from  the  administration  section  of 
the  budget  and  set  up  on  the  budget  as  a  separate  classifi¬ 
cation.  It  is  further  suggested  that  the  monthly  balanc¬ 
ing  of  accounts  include  the  equipment  and  other  assets 
in  the  formation  of  a  complete  trial  balance. 

Federal  Form  990,  annual  report  of  associations  exempt 
from  the  requirement  of  filing  income  tax  returns,  is 
being  prepared  for  filing. 


EXHIBIT  “D”— CURRENT  FUND 
EXPENDITURES 

For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1949 

Administration : 

Salaries  .  $36,135.84 

Executive  Committee .  6,066.13 

Delegate  Assembly .  3,151.92 

Office  Expenses: 

Rent  . $6,900.00 

Stationery  and  Supplies . . .  2,602.70 
Telephone  and  Telegraph..  3,168.01 

Postage  and  Express .  3,405.23 

Overtime  and  Extra  Help..  1^73.25 

Traveling  Expense .  4,553.60 

Auditing  .  125.00 

Insurance  and  Bonding....  394.79 

Misc.  Office  Expenses .  211.04  22,933.62  $68,287.51 


Bal 
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Publications: 

New  Jersey  Educauonal  Review 
N.  J.  E.  A.  Reporter . 

Committees: 

Auditing  . 

Budget  . 

Community  Discussions . 

Constitution  Revision . 

Co-ordinating  . 

Editorial  . . . . : . 

Elections  . 

Enrollment  . 

Ethics  . 

Legislative  . 

Long  Time  Planning . 

Necrology  . 

Pension  Policy . 

Research  . 

Resolutions  . 

Salary  . 4- . 

State  Aid . 

State  Nominating . 

Welfare  . . 


$29,890.77 

2,378.55  32,269.82 


$  27.36 

76.98 
156.33 
254.80 
304.22 
114.02 
400.64 
3,602.17 
155.30 
1,632.77 
251.83 
8.40 
627.70 
67.% 

95.40 

555.02 

164.32 

397.62 

212.45  9,106.29 
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Certificate 

/  hereby  certify  that  the  accompanying  financial  state¬ 
ments,  together  with  the  interpretative  comments,  cor¬ 
rectly  set  forth  the  financial  operations  and  condition  of 
your  Association  for  the  period  and  time  stated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  James  Eby, 
Certified  Public  Accountant. 

EXHIBIT  “C”— CURRENT  FUND  INCOME 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1949 


Membership  Dues: 

Active  Members .  $124,205.00 

Associate  Members .  1A79.00 

Retired  Teachers .  2^37.00  $128,421.00 

New  Jersey  Educational  Review: 

Advertising  Incoiiie .  $  16,924.05 

Subscriptions  and  Sales .  48.25  16.972.30 

N.  E.  A.  Field  Worker .  3,000.00 

Sale  of  Convention  Exhibit  Space .  1.470.00 

Interest  Income: 

On  Investments .  $  1,227.23 

On  Savings  Accounts .  175.04  1,402.27 

Checks  Issued  and  Not  Used .  54.95 

Total  Income .  151,320.52 

Capital  Receipts: 

Sale  of  U.  S.  Treasury  Certificates  15,000.00 

Total  Receipto. . , .  $166,820.52 


Conventions  and  Meetings: 

Annual  Meeting .  $  7,921.26 

Future  Teachers  of  America  Conference  290.11 

Spring  Conference .  970.65  9,182.02 

N.  E.  A.  Delegates .  1,693.80 

Teacher  Protection .  1,632.96 

Pubiic  Relations  Program: 

Printing.  Promoting  Community  Dis¬ 
cussions  .  $  909.63 

Films  .  114.90 

Research.  Promotion,  State  Aid .  9,534.17 

Clipping  Service,  Papers .  128.30  10,687.00 

Sundry  Expenses: 

Employees  Pension  Fund .  $  1,067.10 

Social  Security  Taxes .  587.25 

Dues  and  Subscriptions .  419.00 

Flowers  and  Gratuities .  194.36  2,267.71 

Pension  Protection .  879.27 

Special  Items: 

Pension  Campaign .  $  4,926.81 

A-95  Flier  Expense .  619.14  5,645.96 

Total  Costs . .  141,550.82 

Capital  Expenditures: 

Purchase  of  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds .  $  8,000.00 

Purchase  of  U.  S.  Treasury  Certificates  15,000.00 

Purchases  of  Office  Equipment .  1,977.19 

Increase  of  Petty  Cash  Fund .  200.00  25,177.19 

Total  Expenditures .  $I66,727dil 
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EXHIBIT  “A"— ANALYSIS  OF  FUNDS 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1949 

Operations  in  the  Funds  for  the  Year 


Balances  August  31,  1949, 
Exhibit  “B” . . 


Savings  Accounts . 

Bonds,  Maturity  Value. 


Totals,  Exhibit  “B” .  $19,849,82 


Current 

Petty 

CiMh 

Investment 

Total 

$  20356.81 
166,320.52 

$300.00 

$42,000.00 

$  62,556.81 
166,320.52 

186,577.33 

158,527.51 

300.00 

42,000.00 

228,877.33 

158,527.51 

28,049.82 

-23300.00 

15,000.00 

300.00 

200.00 

42,000.00 

23,000.00 

-15,000.00 

70349.82 

.  $19,849.88 

$500.00 

$50,000.00 

$  70,849.82 

the  Funds  at 

August  31, 

1949 

Current 
.  $12,730.77 
7,119.05 

•Petty 

Cuh 

$500.00 

Investment 

Total 

$13330.77 

7,119.05 

50,000.00 

$50,000.00 

.  $19,849.82 

$500.00 

$50,000.00 

$70,349A2 

29 


02 
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EXHIBIT  “E”— BUDGETED  OPERATIONS 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1949 

Budget  Actual 

Operating  Receipts: 

Balance  September  1,  1948 .  I  20,256.81  |  20,256.81 

Income,  Exhibit  “C” . 147,000.00  151,320.52 

Total  Income .  167,256.81  171,577.33 

Capital  Receipts: 

Sale  of  Neurit  ies .  15,000.00 

Total  Receipts .  167,256.81  186,577.33 

Operating  Expenditures,  Exhibit  “D”: 

Administration  .  66,965.00  68^187.51 

Emergency  Fund .  2,000.00  . 

Publications  .  34,400.00  32,269.32 

Committees  .  11,585.00  9,105.29 

Conventions  and  Meetings .  9,250.00  9,182.02 

N.  E.  A.  Delegates .  2,000.00  1.693.30 

Teacher  Protection .  3,000.00  1,632.95 

Public  Relations  Program .  11350.00  10,687.00 

Sundry  Expense .  3,600.00  2367.71 

Pension  Protection .  2,000.00  879.27 

Pension  Campaign .  5,000.00  4,926.81 

A-95  Flier  Expense .  350.00  619.14 

Total  Costs .  152,000.00  141350.32 

Capital  Expenditures,  Exhibit  “D”: 

To  Investment  Capital,  Securities .  8,000.00 

Offset  by  Sales,  SMurities .  15,000.00 

To  Equipment  Capital .  1,175.00  1,977.19 

To  Petty  Cash  Capital .  200.00  200.00 

Total  Capital  Expenditures .  1375.00  25,177.19 

I  Total  Expenditures .  153375.00  166,727.51 

Excess  of  Receipts  over  Expenditures  and 
Balances  August  31,  1949 .  $18,881.81  $19349.88 

I  Free  Balance  per  Budget .  $13,881.81 

I  Excess  of  Income  over  Budget .  4,320.52 

^  18302.33 

Saving  in  Budgeted  Costs .  $10,449.68 

To  Investment  Capital . .  (8,000.00) 

To  Equipment  Capital .  (802.19)  1,647.49 

I  Current  Capital,  Auguat  81,  1949 .  $1934938 


Budget 

Balauiee 


$  4320.52 
4320.52 
15,000.00 
1932032 


(1322.51) 

2,000.00 

2,130.68 

2,479.71 

67.98 

306.70 

1367.05 

1,163.00 

133239 

1,120.73 

73.19 

(269.14) 


10,449.68 

(8,000.00) 

(15,000.00) 

(802.19) 


(23302.19) 

(13352.51) 


($5368.01) 


I  V 


Bonds  in  the  Investment  Fund 


Maturity 

Bonds  Value 

U.  S.  Savings,  Series  F, 

accrual,  due  1954 .  $  2,000.(X) 

U.  S.  Savings,  Series  G, 

2%%  due  1954 .  5,000.00 

U.  S.  Savings,  Series  F, 

accrual,  due  1957  .  2,000.00 

U.  S.  Savings,  Series  G, 

2%%,  due  1957 .  10,000.00 

U.  S.  Savings,  Series  G, 

2%  % ,  due  1960 .  15,000.00 

U.  S.  Savings,  Series  G, 

2%%,  due  1960  .  8,000.00 

Northfield,  N.  J.  School, 

4%,  due  1962-75  .  8,00030 


Totals  . $50,000.00 


EXHIBIT  “B”— STATEMENT 
OF  FINANCIAL  CONDITION 
As  at  August  31,  1949 

Assets 

Current  Fund: 


Cash  in  Bank . 

Petty  Cash  Fund: 

$19349.82 

Cash  in  Bank . 

Investment  Fund: 

500.00 

Bonds,  Maturity  Value 
Equipment: 

50,000.00 

Office  Equipment . . .  $7,744.19 

Less  Reserve  for  De- 

preciation  .  2331.69 

5312.50 

$75,568.88 

Capital 


Current  Capital .  $19349.82 

Petty  Cash  Capital .  500.00 

Investment  Capital .  50,000.00 

Equipment  Capital .  5312.50  ' 


$75,568.88 


Auditing  Committee 
Report 

We,  the  undersigned,  HEREBY 
CERTIFY,  that  we  have  examined 
the  Report  of  the  Auditor  employed 
to  examine  the  Cash  Receipts  and 
Disbursements  Book,  Ledger,  Re¬ 
ceipt  Books,  Vouchers,  Bank  Book 
and  Cancelled  Checks  of  the  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association,  covering  the  period 
September  1, 1948-August  31,  1949. 
The  Report  of  said  Auditor  attests 
to  the  correctness  of  the  Treasurer’s 
accounts. 

Thomas  A.  Suluvan,  Chairman 
Elsie  C.  Valentini 
Frances  R.  Peterman 

Dated:  Trenton,  N.  /., 

October  6th,  1949 
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Teacher  With  a  Bull-Tongue  Pen 


The  Thread  That  Runs  So  True.  Jesse 
Stuart.  Scribner’s.  293  pp.  $3.00. 

“I  had  been  one  of  them,  even 
though  I  was  their  teacher,”  says  Jesse 
Stuart,  writing  about  his  experiences  in 
Winston  High  School,  Greenwood 
County,  Kentucky,  in  a  second  auto¬ 
biographical  work,  which  deals  with 
his  experiences  in  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession.  Whether  he  b  writing  about 
hb  fifty-four  classes  in  one-room 
Lonesome  Valley  School,  hb  work  as 
principal  at  $111  a  month,  or  his  year 
as  superintendent  of  the  Greenwood 
County  schoob,  it  is  the  working 
fellowship  with  young  people  that  we 
remember. 

Mr.  Stuart  worked  fast  for  a  be¬ 
ginning  teacher:  by  page  39  he  had 
discovered  that  play  (the  thread  that 
runs  so  true)  was  “an  interesting  way 
to  learn,”  and  by  page  52  the  school 
bully  had  not  only  been  licked  by  the 
teacher,  but  he  and  his  best  pal  “in¬ 
stead  of  wanting  to  tear  down  every¬ 
thing  .  .  .  wanted  to  build  and  help 
and  shape  their  own  lives  differently.  ’ 
At  his  best  when  he  writes  of  the 
country  he  loves,  of  his  relationship  to 
it  and  to  hb  students,  Mr.  Stuart 
occasionaUy  produces  passages  marked 
by  simplicity  and  restraint.  Describing 
the  end  of  a  school  term,  he  writes, 
“They  would  return  soon  to  their  plow¬ 
ing  and  planting,  to  their  work  beneath 
the  sun,  wind,  and  stars  and  in  their 
valley  of  mists.  ...” 

He  is  at  hb  worst  when  he  inserts 
lengthy  generalbations  that  detract 
from  hb  stpry.  The  ideas  in  this  inter¬ 
polated  material  are  far  from  original, 
ranging  as  they  do  from  the  dearth  of 
good  teachers  to  the  vast  gap  of  ignor¬ 
ance  that  still  separates  many  school 
ofiBcials  from  the  reality  of  the  class¬ 
room.  One  could  wish  that  he  had  let 
his  story  tell  itself;  instead,  he  too 
frequently  leaves  the  narrative  to  lec¬ 
ture  on  Ae  state  of  education. 

His  chapter  describing  Ae  impact 
of  a  New  York  City  teacher  upon  the 
hill  pupils  is  good  writing.  “You  grew 
up  here,”  she  said  to  him.  “You  are 
a  part  of  all  Ab.  That’s  why  you  don’t 
see  it”  Having  suggested  throughout 
Ae  chapter  Ae  advantages  of  exchange 
teaching,  Mr.  Stuart  weakens  his  argu¬ 
ment  by  adding  half  a  page  on  the 
dangers  of  intellectual  inbreeding. 

Or,  compare  Ae  tirade:  “O  hypo¬ 
critical,  shortsighted,  ignorant  politi¬ 
cians,  living  in  the  middle  of  Ab 
twentieA  centuiy-  .  .  .  perpetrators  of 
continued  ignorance  and  future  crime, 
1  at  least  shall  go  on  record  to  rebuke 
you!”  wiA  the  final  chapter,  in  which 
the  teacher  does  some  figuring  on  Ae 
back  of  an  envelope,  then  telb  hb  best 
girl,  “In  nine  years  I’ve  averaged 


$100.30  a  monA  .  .  .  yet  I’ve  spent 
six  years  preparing  myself  for  my  pro¬ 
fession.  Teaching  isn’t  a  charitable 
work.  It’s  a  profession.  I  don’t  know 
of  any  profession  Aat  b  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  Ae  people  on  Ab  eaiA.  I’ve 
loved  it.  I  still  love  it.  But  I’m  leaving 
it.  ...  ” 

His  walking  out  is  all  Ae  more  effec¬ 
tive  because  of  all  Aat  has  gone  before 
— ^his  devotion  to  his  work,  his  faiA  in 
its  importance.  “I  told  my  teachers,” 
he  had  said,  “to  walk  proudly,  wiA 
their  heads  high,  and  to  Aank  God 
Aey  had  chosen  Ae  teaching  pro¬ 
fession.  ...  I  believed  this  deep  in 
my  heart  and  brain.” 

Readers  interested  in  Ae  Kentucky 
setting  will  enjoy  Harriette  Amow’s 
recent  novel.  Hunter's  Horn.  She  de¬ 
scribes  in  masterly  fashion  Ae  visit  of 
a  county  superintendent  to  Old 
Andrew’s  school  in  Ae  hilb.  The 


chapter  is  a  story  complete  in  itself, 
wiA  its  vivid  portrayal  of  children  who 
work  with  desperate  loyalty  to  save 
Ae  inadequate  old  man  from  “Ae 
law.”  The  moment  comes  when  each 
of  Aem  sees  Ae  old  man  through  Ae 
eyes  of  Ae  vbitors. 

Miss  Amow  writes:  “They  knew  it 
was  no  good.  .  .  .  But  Old  Andrew 
sat  at  his  desk  and  stared  at  Ae  closed 
door  and  noticed  noAing.  After  a 
while  he  reached  for  a  chew  of  tobacco, 
and  finding  none  in  hb  borrowed 
cloAes,  got  up  slowly  and  went  away.” 
After  reading  boA  books,  one  cannot 
help  contrasting  Ae  paAetic  old  man 
who  stayed  in  his  profession  far  too 
long  wriA  Ae  passionate  enAusiast  who 
left  it  too  soon. 

Mr.  Stuart  b  best  known,  perhaps, 
for  his  “Taps  for  Private  Tussie.”  He 
is  also  Ae  auAor  of  “Beyond  Dark 
Hills”  and  “Man  WiA  a  Bull-Tongue 
Plow.” 

Olga  Achtenhagen 

Plainfield  High  School 


The  Whole  Joh  In  Arithmetic 


Young  Children  Learn  to  Use  Arith¬ 
metic:  Lucy  Lynde  Rosenqubt.  Ginn 

and  Co.,  Publishers.  175  pp.  $2.50. 

This  is  a  compact  but  a  very  com¬ 
prehensive  book  dealing  with  Ae  fun¬ 
damentals  of  teaching  and  learning 
arithmetic.  It  is  written  expressly  for 
all  lower  grade  teachers  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  really  doing  a  good  job  of 
teaching  ariAmetic  and  it  is  well  worth 
the  time.  The  bibliographies  follow¬ 
ing  each  chapter  are  exceptionally  well 
rounded. 

The  first  part  presents  a  concise  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  job  which  confronts  the 
prospective  teacher,  togeAer  with 
clarifying  analyses  of  each  component 
of  the  work  to  be  done  and  of  Ae 
ground  to  be  covered.  WiA  Ab,  too, 
is  interwoven  a  study  of  actual  class¬ 
room  children  and  Aeir  reactions  to 
the  many  situations  in  which  Aey  find 
themselves  as  verified  in  the  fine  sur¬ 
vey  tests  at  Ae  end  of  the  book. 

In  accordance  wiA  Ae  Aeories  and 
principles  advanced  by  maAematics- 
educators  such  as  Drs.  Grossnickle, 
Durrell,  Clark,  Washburn  and  Dickey, 
are  detailed  discussions  of  Ae  reasons 
why  and  how  Ae  job  must  be  done 
Aoroughly,  systematically  and  prop¬ 
erly  if  the  pupils  are  to  understand 
meanings,  discover  truths,  learn  skills 


and  acquire  Ae  ability  to  choose  and 
use  Ae  correct  processes  for  doing 
arithmetic. 

The  second  half  of  Ae  book  empha¬ 
sizes  Ae  importance  of  Ae  readmess 
periods  which  should  precede  each  new 
“number  idea”  presentation.  There  are 
multiple  descriptions  of  Ae  meAods 
employed  in  bringing  about  Ae  desired 
results  which  children  and  teacher  are 
striving  for. 

The  evaluation  process  suggested  at 
the  end  of  certain  chapters,  is  particu¬ 
larly  pertinent  and  challenging  to  the 
thoughtful  reader. 

Ida  Birdsall, 

Fairview  School,  Bloomfield. 


TEACHERS  - 

INCREASE  yonr  income,  during  your 
spare  time,  in  another  dignified  pro¬ 
fession. 

A  FIFTY  YEAR  OLD  Organization  is 
interested  in  appointing  several  part 
time  representatives  to  explain  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  its  SECURED  INCOME  PLAN, 
including  Non-Cancellable  and  Guaran¬ 
teed  Renewable  Income  as  a  result  of 
Accident  or  Sickness. 

Writ*  for  oppointmant  or  additional  information 

Federal  Life  Insurance  Co. 


790  BROAD  STREET 


NEWARK  2,  N.  J. 


SQUARE  DAHCE  RECORDS 

Ed.  Durlocher.  assisted  bv  The  Top  Hands,  has  recorded  a  new  series  of  Square  Done*  Albums.  These 
"HONOR  YOUR  PARTNER"  records  ore  for  teoching  groups~for  teaching  them  in  the  notianally  famous  ^ 
Ed.  Durlocher  way.  There  are  three  Albums.  Each  Album  consists  of  three  12"  78  RPM  unbreakable 
Vinylit*  records.  Price  $10.00  per  album;  the  set  of  three  $30.00.  Other  educational  records  are  listed 
in  our  Cotalog  No.  4.  Telophoito  yoor  ardor  to  TRafalgar  4-8740 

THE  STANLEY  BOWMAR  COMPANY,  2047  Broadway,  new  york  23,  n.  y. 
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I  Principals  Review 
I  Public  Relations 
I  In  Good  Y earbook 

I  The  Public  and  the  Elementary  School: 

I  Twenty-eighth  Yearbook,  The  Na¬ 
tional  Elementary  Principal,  Bulletin 
of  the  Department  of  Elementary 
School  Principals,  National  Education 
Association.  347  pp.  ^.00. 

The  war  interrupted  the  publication 
of  a  steady  barrage  of  articles  and 
books  related  to  ways  of  “selling  the 
schools,”  public  relations,  and  in- 
)  f  terpreting  the  schools  to  their  various 
,  i  publics.  The  current  yearbook  takes 
r  up  where  the  other  publications  left  off. 
I  It  goes  a  step  farther  than  its  prede- 
5  I  cessors:  not  only  does  it  provide  ways 
I  !  and  means  of  interpreting  the  elemen- 

t  I  tary  school  to  the  community;  it  takes 

:  the  community  into  its  confidence  and 
works  out  better  educational  procedures 
il  with  it.  The  bulletin  contains  both 
theory  and  practice  of  working  cooper- 
I  atively  and  democratically  with  indi- 
f  viduals  and  organizations. 

I  The  book  is  timely.  Our  society  is 
;  one  of  pressure  groups  competing 
d  j  actively  with  one  another  for  the  tax 

g  '  dollar.  Possibly  never  in  the  history 

of  this  country  has  there  been  such  a 
I-  great  need  for  expanded  educational 
e  i  services  and  facilities. 
w  I  Costs  in  all  businesses  have  risen 
e  ^  sharply  within  recent  years;  education. 
Is  the  biggest  of  all  businesses,  is  no  ex- 
d  i  ception.  Within  the  next  decade' re- 
re  habilitated  and  new  school  construc¬ 
tion  will  cost  approximately  ten  bil- 
at  ji  lions  of  dollars.  The  increased  birth 
u-  I  rate  will  necessitate  the  expenditure  of 
additional  millions  for  teachers’  sal- 
M  aries,  textbooks,  supplies,  and  equip>- 
I  ment.  To  secure  adequate  financial 
d.  I  support  for  education  the  public  must 
I  be  convinced  of  the  value  of  good  edu- 
I  cation  for  all  the  children  of  this  nation, 
i!  The  organization  of  the  volume  is 
r  t  interesting.  Its  nine  chapters  are 
-  I  written  by  a  classroom  teacher,  four  ele¬ 
mentary  school  principals,  one  college 
»  y  professor,  one  elementary  school  super- 
*  visor,  one  newspaper  editor,  and  one 
supervising  principal.  All  write  in  a 
h  readable  style  and  they  keep  their 

f  material  in  the  realm  of  practical 

school  affairs.  At  the  conclusion  of 
*  each  chapter  contributors  from  almost 

every  state  in  the  nation  are  recog- 
,  r  nized  by  name  under  a  heading  of 
_!  !  the  state  in  which  they  work.  Excerpts 
-a  from  these  contributors  are  quoted  in 
various  chapters  without  directly  men- 
•  tioning  their  names, 

g  The  fact  that  Lena  M.  Porreca,  Prin- 
cipal  of  the  Broadway  Elementary 
Jj  School  in  Hackensack,  and  John  P. 
Milligan,  Supervising  Principal  of  Glen 
—  I  Ridge  Public  Schools,  wrote  two  chap¬ 


ters  should  be  of  interest  to  New  Jersey 
educators.  Dr.  W.  George  Haywood, 
Principal  of  Elmwood  School  of  East 
Orange,  deserves  much  praise  for  his 
masterful  job  as  chairman  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  committee  responsible  for  this 
excellent  contribution  to  our  profes¬ 
sional  literature. 

The  author  of  chapter  nine  makes 
use  of  an  excellent  device  for  sum¬ 
marizing  the  preceding  eight  chapters. 
An  evaluation  chart  provides  an  ob¬ 
jective  procedure  for  a  principal,  par¬ 
ent,  teacher,  or  pupil  to  ascertain  his 
position  in  the  interrelated  program  of 
good  public  relations. 


It  is  axiomatic  to  state  that  all  ele¬ 
mentary  school  principals  and  teachers 
will  want  to  make  this  bulletin  a  “must” 
on  their  list  of  professional  reading 
this  year.  It  provides  one  solution  to 
the  elementary  school  administrator  or 
staff  confronted  with  the  problem  of  an 
in-service  program.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  parental  groups  and  conununity 
service  organizations  interested  in  chil¬ 
dren  will  also  study  the  book.  Is  it 
tdo  much  to  hope  that  secondary  school 
principals  and  teachers  will  read,  study, 
and  put  into  action  its  message? 

Carleton  M.  Saunders, 
Supervising  Prin.,  Bridgewater  Twp. 


YOUR  CLASSROOM  SEATING- 


Imr  progress  in  studies 
frequently  stems  from  obsolete 
classroom  seating.  If  the  pupil 
is  uncomfortable,  has  to  strain 
to  see  ...  his  work  and  health 
suffer  ...  a  lifelong  handicap 
may  result. 

To  meet  these  problems,  the 
American  Universal  Desk  was 
developed.  This  modern,  thor¬ 
oughly  scientific  desk  helps  chil¬ 
dren  to  acquire  healthy,  balanced 
posture . . .  conserve  eyesight . . . 
and  get  more  out  of  studies.  No 
child  should  be  denied  these  ad¬ 
vantages.  Write  today  for  details 
on  how  to  modernize  your  school 
with  American  Universal  Desks. 


For  bottor  hoalth  and  boftor  study 
— Amorican  Univorsal  Dosk  No.  434 


Sea/i/iff  fmipa/if/ 

Crond  Ropidi  Mich.  •  Branch  Offices  and  Distributors  m  PrirKipol  Cittes 

WORLD'S  LEADER  IN  PUBLIC  SEATING 

Manufacturers  of  School.  Auditorium.  Stadium,  Theatre.  Church, 
Troosporlotion  Seoting  and  Folding  Chairs 


Both  drak  and  seat  of  No.  434  are  adjustable  to  varying 
heights  .  .  .  top  usable  in  level  or  10°  slope  positions 
.  .  .  deep-curved  back  and  self-adjusting  lower  rail  to 
fit  each  occupant  .  .  .  chair  swivels  45°  either  way  . . . 
built  fur  long  service,  streamlined  for  beauty. 


Envoy  Doth  No.  342 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 

I  A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE 
"  ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  SIGNIFICANT  TO  THEM  ' 


SCHOOL  LAW 

Judge  Milton  A.  Feller 
NJEA  Attorney 

A  child  is  injured  on  a  horizontal  lad¬ 
der  while  following:  in<ttructions  of  his 
teacher  daring  activities  on  the  play¬ 
ground  while  school  was  in  session.  Is 
the  Board  of  Education  responsible  in 
any  way? 

Usually  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  both 
the  teacher  and  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  made  party  defendants  if  a 
suit  is  started.  However,  since  the 
Board  is  a  governmental  body  and  not 
liable  for  the  negligence  and  careless¬ 
ness  of  its  employees,  the  suits  are 
usually  dismissed  as  to  the  Board  and 
the  suit  continues  as  to  the  teacher  or 
employee. 

Would  a  teacher  be  responsible  for 
injuries  under  these  circumstances? 

If  it  is  proved  at  the  trial  that  the 
teacher  gave  the  child  the  projjer  in¬ 
structions  and  directions  and  the  child 
is  injured,  then  the  accident  may  be 
due  to  the  contributory  negligence  of 
the  student  or  may  be  considered  as 
an  unavoidable  accident.  If  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  proved  that  the  teacher 
gave  the  child  improper  instructions 
and  directions  and  the  child  in  follow¬ 
ing  these  instructions  is  injured,  the 
teacher  is  liable.  . 

Does  a  teacher  get  any  protection 
from  the  Board  of  education? 

Yes.  R.  S.  18:5-.'>0.2  provides  in 
effect  that  a  teacher  is  entitled  to  have 
legal  expenses  paid  by  the  Board  of 
Education  when  said  teacher  is  being 
sued  in  an  action  for  damages  arising 
out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his  em¬ 
ployment,  except  in  the  case  of  a  suit 
based  on  corporal  punishment. 

Does  a  teacher  get  any  farther  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  Board  of  Education 
other  than  that  above  set  out? 

Yes.  R.  S.  18:5-50.4  provides  in 
effect  that  the  Board  of  Education  is 
finally  responsible  for  any  claim  or 
judgment  entered  against  a  teacher  for 
any  negligible  act  arising  in  the  course 
of  his  emplovment  as  teacher  which 
results  in  ACCIDENTAL  bodily  in¬ 
jury  to  any  person  within  or  without 
the  school  building.  In  other  words, 
the  Board  of  Education  would  seem 
to  stand  in  the  place  of  an  insurance 
company  to  pay  said  damages  or  may 
take  out  insurance  to  cover  the  same. 


SCHOOL  ENROLLMENTS 

Robert  D.  Bole 
NJEA  Research  Director 

Wliy  are  secondary  enrollments  low 
while  elementary  enrollments  climb? 

Children  now  in  grades  VII-XII  were 
bom  in  1932-37.  New  Jersey  births  in 
these  years  were  at  their  lowest  level 
since  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century. 
Children  now  in  grades  K-VI  were 
born  from  1938  to  1944.  New  Jersey 
births  in  this  interval  had  increased 
greatly  over  the  1932-37  interval. 

When  will  the  peak  of  elementary 
school  enrollments  be  reached? 

Probably  in  the  school  year  1956-57. 
Elementary  school  enrollments  for  the 
first  half  of  the  1950-60  decade  will  be 
tremendous.  After  1956-57  incoming 
kindergarten  classes  will  represent  birth 
years  much  lower  than  the  outgoing 
upper  elementary  classes,  which  repre¬ 
sent  the  high  birth  years  of  1946-49. 

When  will  the  secondary  schools  begin 
to  show  increased  enrollments? 

Junior  high  school  enrollments 
should  begin  to  increase  in  1953-54,  at 
which  time  the  vanguard  of  the  1941 
war  babies  will  be  entering  junior  high 
school.  By  1956-57  high  schools  will 
increase  enrollments. 

Wlien  will  the  peak  of  the  secondary 
school  enrollments  be  reached? 

In  the  school  year  1963-64  New 
Jersey  schools  will  have  in  grades  VII- 
XII  children  horn  from  1946  to  1951. 
More  babies  are  being  born  within 
this  six  year  span  than  in  any  other. 

When  will  New  Jersey  school  enroll¬ 
ments  reach  a  peak? 

In  the  school  year  1959-60.  After 
this  year  incoming  kindergarten  chil¬ 
dren  will  represent  birth  years  lower 
than  the  birth  years  of  outgoing  upper 
secondary  pupils  who  were  born  in  the 
high  birth  years  of  the  early  forties. 

Wliat  is  the  predicted  peak  enroll¬ 
ment  for  New  Jersey  schools? 

The  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Education  has  predicted  that  New  Jer¬ 
sey  schools  will  enroll  870,763  pupils 
in  1957-58.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
will  not  be  the  peak  enrollment  year,  it 
is  likely  that  New  Jersey  school  enroll¬ 
ments  will  climh  over  900,000. 


PENSIONS 

Laurence  B,  Johnson 
NJEA  EdUor 

Are  other  states  liberalizing  their  re¬ 
tirement  systems? 

Yes.  Among  recent  changes  are  the 
following: 

Pennsylvania:  A  1949  law  in¬ 
creased  retirement  benefits  after  July 
1,  1950  from  a  basis  of  1/80  of  final 
salary  for  each  year  of  credited  service  j 
to  1/70;  teachers  can  retire  on  super¬ 
annuation  allowance  of  at  least  half 
the  final  salary  after  35  years’  service, 
or  on  a  proportionate  allowance  at  age 
62  with  less  than  35. years’  service;  a 
reduced  retirement  allowance,  using 
both  state  and  member  contributions, 
after  25  years’  service  is  available 
before  age  62;  a  minimum  super¬ 
annuation  allowance  of  at  least  $1(K)  a 
month  is  fixed  for  40  years’  service, 
with  proportionate  amounts  for  less 
service. 

With  its  use  of  the  1/70  fraction 
Pennsylvania  benefits  now  are  similar 
to  New  Jersey’s,  plus  the  provision  for 
half-pay  retirement  after  35  years,  re¬ 
gardless  of  age. 

California:  A  1949  law  reduced 
the  normal  retirement  age  from  63  to 
60,  with  retirement  at  reduced  bene¬ 
fits  possible  at  55.  Contributions  of 
state  and  teachers  were  substantially 
increased  to  provide  much  larger 
annuities.  A  death  benefit  up  to  half 
the  final  salary  has  been  added. 

Michigan:  A  1949  law  (1)  re¬ 
duced  teacher  payments  for  out-of- 
state  service  credit;  (2)  permits  retire¬ 
ment  at  age  55,  with  30  years’  service; 
(3)  permits  earlier  choice  of  options; 
and  (4)  raises  the  ceiling  on  retire¬ 
ment  allowances.  The  maximum  pen¬ 
sion  went  to  $1950  for  persons  with  35 
years’  service;  because  of  the  annuity 
portion  of  the  allowance,  the  total  can 
exceed  the  $1950  figure. 

Indiana:  Teachers  can  now  pur¬ 
chase,  through  lump  sum  or  salary 
deductions,  larger  annuities  than  in 
the  past 
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Som«  things  t«e  as  taachers 


—  —  - 

T^OAcU  ^€UUl€H>^  Ttcxt?  ga^rad  by  survey  and  research 
^  ^  in  other  schools. 


By  THOMAS  E.  ROBINSON 

Mercer  County  Superintendent 


New  Horizons  in  Teaching 

Suggestions  we  hope  you  will  find  interesting  and  helpful 


Teachers  Can  Forget,  Too:  How 

much  do  teachers  remember  about  the 
arithmetic  processes  they  were  taught 
in  schools?  Recently,  according  to 
The  Mathematics  Teacher,  125  secon¬ 
dary-school  teachers  and  44  elemen¬ 
tary-school  teachers  yten  given  a 
standard  arithmetic  test  designed  for 
7th,  8th,  and  9th  grade  pupils.  The 
secondary  teachers  averaged  68  per 
cent — almost  passing.  The  elementary 
teachers,  two-thirds  of  whom  taught 
some  arithmetic,  averaged  71  per  cent. 
Lowest  in  rank  were  social  studies 
teachers  with  57  per  cent,  with  English 
teachers  earning  58  per  cent. 

Pupils  often  think  that  teachers  don’t 
fully  comprehend  the  many  demands 
which  the  total  school  program  makes 
upon  them.  If  a  teacher  obtains  copies 
of  the  many  tests  each  pupil  takes  at 
the  end  of  a  rating  period,  and  meas¬ 
ures  his  own  ability  in  those  tests,  will 
he  get  a  better  understanding  of  the 
pupil’s  load? 


of  the  city?  Studies  have  frequently 
been  made  of  those  pupils  who  go  to 
college,  and  of  the  degree  of  their  suc¬ 
cess  in  college  and  afterward.  It’s  just 
as  important  to  check  the  success  of 
the  mentally  underprivileged  —  and 
often  they  ran  tell  us  how  we  could 
have  served  them  better. 


Pupils  Leave  School,  Too:  The 
American  Council  on  Education  says 
that  economic  reasons  account  for  ^ 
per  cent  of  school  drop-outs,  dislike 
of  school  for  21  per  cent,  failing  grades 
for  9  per  cent,  and  marriage,  poor 
health,  and  miscellaneous  causes,  for 
20  per  cent.  Another  21  per  cent 
could  give  no  reason  for  leaving  school. 

Why  do  pupils  drop  out  of  your 
school?  Is  each  pupil  who  leaves  in¬ 
terviewed,  to  discover  the  cause?  And 
then  is  the  cause  removed,  before  it 
results  in  other  casualties? 


Do  Parents  Nod  Approval?  The 
Washington  Post,  of  Washington,  U.  C., 
in  a  poll  discovered  that  8  out  of  10 
parents  are  in  general  satisfied  with 
the  schools  their  children  attend.  Many, 
however,  mentioned  faults  which  they 
believed  the  schools  could  and  should 
overcome. 

Do  you  know  what  parents  think  of 
the  job  your  school  is  doing?  A  care¬ 
fully  constructed  survey,  perhaps  han¬ 
dled  by  a  civics  class,  can  provide  per¬ 
tinent  material  for  a  profitable  series 
of  faculty  meetings. 


Their  Best  Is  Good:  Psycholo¬ 
gists  have  made  many  studies  of  gifted 
pupils.  But  recently  they  studied  two 
hundred  young  men  at  the  other  end 
of  the  mental  scale.  Their  mental  ages 
ranged  from  eight  to  twelve — the  group 
usually  classifi^  as  morons.  The  sur- 
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Graduate  Work 
Authorized  At 
Glussboro  STC 

State  Board  Appoints  John 
Mongon  To  Burlington 
Position 


Graduate  courses  at  Glass- 
boro  State  Teachers  College 
were  authorized  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  at  its 
October  7  meeting.  The  Board 
also  appointed  John  E. 
Mongon  as  the  new  county 
superintendent  in  Burlington 
County. 

The  graduate  courses  at 
Glassboro  will  require  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioner, 
can  start  with  the  1950  sum¬ 
mer  session,  and  will  lead  to 
the  M.S.  degree.  They  will  be 
planned  for  the  elementary 
teachers,  principals  and  super¬ 
visors  and  for  teachers  of 
the  handicapped.  The  courses 
are  expected  to  be  self- 
sustaining. 

Mr.  Mongon  is  a  graduate 
of  Seton  Hall  College,  where 
he  has  also  taught.  He  has 
been  supervising  principal  in 
Keniiworth  and  Riverside, 
high  school  principal  at 
Riverside,  and  during  the 
war,  an  educational  services 
officer  in  the  Navy. 

Markets  Film 
Made  By  Pupils 

Dr.  Maurice  P.  Moffatt, 
associate  professor  of  Social 
Studies  at  the  State  Teachers 
College,  Montclair,  is  market¬ 
ing  a  film  he  financed  for  a 
student  in  his  twelfth  grade 
PAD  class.  LEARNING  A 
NEW  WAY  is  the  film  title, 
and  the  production  is  in  color 
with  a  sound  track  narrated 
by  Evelyn  Oelen,  former 
public  relations  director  at 
the  College.  Association  Films, 
Inc.  is  renting  LEARNING  A 
NEW  WAY  as  a  remarkable 
amateur  movie  and  a  sound 
educational  film  Illustrating 
cooperative  learning. 


Starts  Scholarship 

Assemblywoman  Grace 
M.  Freeman  believes  in  the 
teacher  shortage  in  New 
Jersey,  and  is  doing  her 
part  to  relieve  it.  Recently 
she  sent  the  NJEA  a  check 
for  $100  to  be  used  in 
establishing  a  scholarship 
at  a  teachers’  college.  As 
a  loyal  graduate  of  Mont¬ 
clair  STC,  she  suggested 
that  it  be  awarded  there. 


South  Jersey 
Science  Fair 
Seeks  Displays 

The  second  annual  South 
Jersey  Science  Fair  will  be 
held  at  Glassboro  State 
Teachers  College  on  April  22, 
1950.  It  is  now  seeking  entries 
from  schools  and  teachers,  of 
exhibits  that  will  conform  to 
its  general  purpose.  Blanks 
are  available  from  Dr.  George 
W.  Haupt,  Glassboro  S’TC. 

Dr.  Haupt  says  “The  fair 
provides  opportunity  for  dis¬ 
play  and  evaluation  of  the 
creative  work  of  .children  of 
all  grade  levels. 

“Exhibitors  may  present 
features  of  any  science  or 
combination  of  sciences,  and 
they  may  utilize  any  mode  of 
expression.  They  should  em¬ 
body  the  interests  and  in¬ 
clinations  of  the  exhibitor. 
Pupil  growth  and  guidance 
are  the  major  considerations.” 

English  Teachers 
Gathering  Facts 

The  facts  about  English 
teaching  in  New  Jersey  high 
schools  are  being  collected  by 
a  committee  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Association  of  Teachers  of 
English.  Called  a  Professional 
Improvement  Survey,  it  seeks 
data  on  teaching  program, 
additional  duties,  curriculum 
revision,  instruction  ma>- 
terials,  physical  facilities,  etc. 
Any  school  which  has  not 
received  a  copy  of  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  is  invited  to  com¬ 
municate  with  Marion  S. 
Walker,  44  Erie  Place, 
Nutley. 


Break  Into  Print 


Howard  O.  Stlnismui  of 
East  Side  High  School,  New¬ 
ark,  descries  a  checking 
system  for  the  beginner  in 
drafting,  in  the  October 
School  Shop. 

•  •  * 

Education  Digest  reprints 
from  Safety  Education  an 
article  by  Superintendent  J. 
Harry  Adams  of  Elizabeth  on 
“Safety  Education:  A  Com¬ 
mon  Learning.” 

*  •  • 

Ellsworth  Thompkins,  form¬ 
erly  of  Paterson,  and  William 
Wetsei,  retired  Trenton  H.S. 
principal,  contribute  to  the 
Secondary  School  Principals 
Bulletin  on  Curriculum  Pro¬ 
visions. 

«  *  • 

Samuel  Maggio,  principal  of 
Harrison  School,  Ridgewood, 
is  responsible  for  a  two-page 
picture  spread  on  fire  safety 
in  that  school,  in  the  October 
issue  of  Safety  Education. 

*  *  • 

Marjorie  S.  Watts,  who  has 
turned  from  Bloomfield  teach¬ 
ing  to  free-lance  writing,  is 
the  author  of  “Every  Day  We 
Mold  Lives,”  in  September 
Clearing  House.  Among  her 
New  Jersey  co-authors  are 
Donald  8.  Klopp  of  East 
Orange  and  Charles  Brodsky 
of  Newark. 

*  •  * 

Lenore  Adubato  and  Irving 
R.  Friedman  of  Newark  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  current  issue  of 
School  Activities. 

•  •  • 

John  E.  Gallery  of  Borden- 
town  contributed  “An  Intra¬ 
mural  Program  for  the  Small 
High  School”  to  the  Sep¬ 
tember  Athletic  Journal. 

•  •  ♦ 

Maitland  P.  Simmons  of 
Irvington  H.S.  wrote  “Think¬ 
ing  Versus  Doing  in  Biology” 
in  the  October  School  Science 
and  Mathematics. 


Teacher>Tax  Collector 

In  October  the  Borough  of 
Buena,  newly  incorporated 
area  within  Buena  Vista 
Township,  went  to  the  polls 
to  elect  officials  for  the  first 
new  borough  government. 

Among  the  elected  (Re¬ 
publican)  was  Pat  DiDo- 
menico,  7th  grade  teacher  at 
the  Cleary  School,  Minotola, 
who  becomes  the  first  tax 
assessor  of  the  borough. 

Mr.  DiDomenico  defeated 
his  opponent  by  a  vote  of  6^ 
to  424. 


Teacher  Exhibits 

The  Art  Department  of  the 
Newark  Public  Library  has 
on  exhibition  a  group  of  sur¬ 
face  designs  for  textiles  and 
wallpapers  by  Alice  and  Sey¬ 
mour  Landsman.  Mr.  Landis- 
man  is  art  teacher  at  Arts 
High  School,  Newark. 


Friends  Honor 
Harry  Sprague, 
Montclair  STC 

At  a  testimonial  dinner  for 
Dr.  Harry  A.  Sprague  in 
Newark  on  October  15,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Alfred  E.  Driscoll  pre¬ 
sented  the  certificate  of  in¬ 
corporation  of  a  War  and 
Peace  Fund,  through  which 
friends  of  Montclair  hope  to 
start  its  needed  building 
program. 

*^0  dinner  was  held  to 
mark  the  completion  of  a 
quarter-century  as  president 
of  the  State  Teachers  College. 
His  pupils,  fellow  educators 
and  state  officials  paid  tribute 
to  his  achievements  in  creat¬ 
ing  a  nationally  known  insti¬ 
tution  under  serious  handi¬ 
caps  of  building  and  facilities. 

Joseph  J.  Masiello,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Montclair 
STC  Alumni,  presented  testi¬ 
monials  to  Assemblywoman 
Grace  M.  Freeman  and  As¬ 
semblyman  Frank  W.  Sher- 
shin  for  their  services  to  edu¬ 
cation  in  general.  Both  are 
Montclair  graduates. 

Among  the  speakers: 

Commissioner  John  H. 
Bosshart  and  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  Robert  H.  Morrison 
reviewed  Dr.  Sprague’s  ca¬ 
reer.  Governor  Driscoll  spoke 
on  the  need  for  improved 
teacher-education  facilities  in 
the  State.  More  than  4(X) 
persons  attended. 


Public  Relations 
and  Guidance  Are 
Studies  In  Union 

The  office  of  Dr.  A.  J.  John¬ 
son,  Union  County  Superin¬ 
tendent  has  just  issued  two 
excellent  mimeographed  re¬ 
ports  on  county-wide  study 
projects  of  the  past  year.  A 
group  of  school  administra¬ 
tors  headed  by  Arthur  L. 
Perry  have  studied  and  tabu¬ 
lated  the  public  relations 
practices  used  in  Union 
County  school  districts,  and 
have  drawn  out  a  number  of 
practical  suggestions  likely  to 
be  helpful  in  other  schools. 

The  Union  County  Guid¬ 
ance  Workshop,  led  by  Joseph 
M.  Feinberg,  has  product 
an  excellent  summary  of 
guidance  methods,  materials, 
and  practice.  Included  are 
very  practical  suggestions  on 
the  physical  needs  of  a  guid¬ 
ance  department  and  the 
allocation  of  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  within  it. 


Fairlawn  Contributes 

The  Fairlawn  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  has  sent  the  NJEA 
a  check  for  $14  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  from  the  Radburn 
School,  Fairlawn,  to  the  Over- 
I  seas  Teacher  Relief  Fund. 
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New  Heads  of  Local  Associations 
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Margaret  A.  Kyper* 

Atlantic  Co.  Tchers’.  Assn. 
Mrs.  Gwendolyn  Best 
Hamilton  Twp.  Tchrs’.  Assn. 
Samuel  A.  Scholl 
PleasantviUe  Tchrs’.  Assn. 

A.  Clrlot 

Carlstadt  Tchrs’.  Assn. 

Virgil  Sasso* 

Fair  Lawn  Tchrs’.  Assn. 
Harriet  Meeker* 

Fort  Lee  Clrm  Tchrs’.  Assn. 
E.  Grace  Ehrhardt* 

Waldwlck  Tchrs’.  Assn. 

Mrs.  Esther  Liming 
Wood-Ridge  Educ.  Assn. 
Ernest  J.  Mueller 
Wyckoft  Tchrs’.  Assn. 

Mrs.  Alice  A.  Terry 
Cinnaminson  Tchrs’.  Assn. 
Mrs.  Gwendolyn  C.  Pratt* 
Audubon  Tchrs*.  Assn. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Young* 
Clementon  Tchrs’.  Assn. 
Edward  Sayers 
Gloucester  Twp.  Tchrs*. 
Assn. 

Thomas  N.  Cannavo 
Haddon  Heights  Fac.  Assn. 
Mrs.  Harriet  Hohimann 
Haddon  'Twp.  Tchrs*.  Assn. 
Mary  Barber 
North  Wildwood  Tchrs’. 
Assn. 

Mrs.  Spencer  Phraner 
Caldwell  Tchrs’.  Assn. 

Dr.  Benjamin  A.  Ward 
Glen  Ridge  Tchrs’.  Assn. 
Armand  G.  Rehn 
Newark  Schoolmen’s  Club 
John  Kisch 
Nutley  Tchr’s.  Assn. 

Wm.  J.  Large 
Roseland  Educ.  Assn. 

C.  Ivron  Reynolds 
South  Orange  A  Maplewood 
Teachers’  Assn. 

Wm.  J.  Large 
West  Essex  Educ.  Assn. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Y.  Hughes 
Pitman  Educ.  Assn. 

Mrs.  Hettie  H.  Egli 
Woodbury  Educ.  Assn. 
George  J.  O’Brien* 

Hudson  Co.  Council  Tchrs’. 
Assn. 

Robert  A.  Coyle* 

Tchrs.  Assn,  of  Jersey  City 
Mrs.  Ruth  Bonner* 

Union  City  Educ.  Assn. 
Howard  S.  Apgar 
Flemington-Raritan  Tchrs’. 
Assn. 

Ruth  Reininger 
Hamilton  'Twp.  Tchrs.  Assn. 
Mrs.  Grace  N.  Rogers 
Hightstown  Tchrs’.  Assn. 
Marion  Classon 
Middlesex  Co.  Tchrs’.  Assn 
Mrs.  Jessie  S.  Applegate 
N.  Brunswick  Tchrs’.  Assn. 
Mrs.  Marie  A.  Hansen 
Tchrs’.  Assn.,  Raritan  'Twp. 
Eugene  Dobrzynskl* 

South  Amboy  Tchrs’.  Assn. 
Kenneth  R.  Hemmerly* 

South  River  Tchrs’.  Assn. 

L  S.  Craven 
Chatham  Tchrs’.  Assn. 
Oliver  Van  Clse 
Chatham  Twp.  Tchrs’.  Assn 
Mrs.  August  A.  Flck 
Dover  Tchrs’.  Assn. 

Charles  Spragg  • 

Ocean  Co.  Educ.  Assn. 

NOV  EMBER,  1949 


Mra  Edith  S.  Siddons 
Toms  River  Grade  School 
Faculty  Club 
Walter  T.  Bergen* 
Bloomingdale  Tchrs’.  Assn. 
James  W.  Wheater 
Hawthorne  Tchrs’.  Assn. 
Mrs.  Helen  Saarela 
North  Haledon  Tchrs’.  Assn. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf 
Paterson  Principals*  Assn. 
WUliam  Geiger  Ellis,  Sr. 
Penns  Grove-Upper  Penns 
Neck  Tchrs*.  Assn. 

Joseph  H.  Ewart 
Pilesgrove  Educ.  Assn. 

Mrs.  Mary  G.  Kenney 
Bernards  ’Twp.  Tchrs*.  Assn 
Mrs.  Lillian  Hollander 
Manville  Tchrs*.  Assn. 
Reginald  Purdy 
Franklin  Tchrs*.  Club 
Mra  Anna  B.  Jones 
Sussex  Tchrs*.  Club 
John  M.  McTamney 
Abraham  Clark  Tchrs*.  Assn. 
Harry  W.  Lawrence 
Cranford  Tchrs*.  Assn. 

Mra  Annamae  S.  Rudolph 
Hillside  Tchrs*.  Assn. 

Mra  James  Holcombe 
Mountainside  Tchrs*.  Assn. 
Mrs.  Isabel  Nelson 
Springfield  Tchrs*.  Assn. 
Fred  T.  Ehrgood 
Blairstown  Tchrs*.  Assn. 
Gladys  Riddle 
Oxford  Tchrs*. 'Assn. 

Groups  Confer 
On  Adult  Work 

New  Jersey  organizations 
and  individuals  interested  in 
adult  education  held  their 
Fall  Springboard  Workshop 
at  Lake  Wapalanne  in  Stokes 
State  Forest  in  September. 
Out  of  the  conference 
emerged  a  series  of  31  sug¬ 
gested  actions  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  adult  education  in 
New  Jersey. 

Among  ^e  major  problems 
consider^  by  the  Conference 
were  the  importance  of  safety 
and  driver  education,  methods 
of  cooperation  among  groups 
interested  In  adult  education, 
the  financing  of  adult  edu¬ 
cation  programs,  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  leadership  and 
teaching  in  the  adult  field. 

Attendance  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  145. 


Temple  Reading  Clinic 

’The  Seventh  Annual  Read¬ 
ing  Clinic  Institute  at  Temple 
uAverslty  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  for  January  30- 
February  3.  1950.  ’This  year’s 
clinic  will  start  a  three-year 
cycle  of  institute  topics;  it 
will  be  mainly  concerned  with 
ba^ic  reading  materials  and 
practices.  'Those  wishing  to 
attend  should  write  for  a  copy 
of  the  program  and  advance 
enrollment  blank  to  the 
Clinic. 


Curricula 

FOR  TEACHERS 


9ACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION 
MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  •  DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 

In  the  Teachers  College  of  Temple  University  there 
are  two  disdna  groups  of  curricula:  One  leading  to 
the  undergraduate  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Educadon,  and  to  the  Pennsylvania  College  Provi¬ 
sional  Certificatr,  the  other  to  the  graduate  degrees 
of  Master  and  Doaor  of  Education— and  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Certificadon  of  Administradve  and  Super¬ 
visory  Officers.  To  Teachers  in  service  and  Teachers 
in  prospea,  opportunity  for  the  greatest  advance¬ 
ment  is  offered  those  with  the  necessary  scholasdc 
credentials,  plus  the  ambidon  and  apdtude  to  teach. 

NOTE:  Jtr  At  niwnikiKr  •/  iboae  ihmWc  t*  tikmd  rtyaUr  day 
cUsse,  ccuna  tcaptri  tawari  Iht  wdnyrMiui*  tad  fradaaH 
di0rm  tnejftndt$lbi£4dijlf:rmmt,  Cmiiif  and  Ssiafdtj  Mandat. 

TEMPLE 

UNIVERSITY 

V  J 


Emphasize  the  Fundamentals 


The  New  Individual  Corrective  Exercises  are  enjoyable  courses 
that  develop  effective  language  expression.  Sentence  sense  is 
stressed  in  conjunction  with  the  study  of  grammar  fundamentals. 
(Grades  2-6) 

The  We  Spell  and  WRtTE  books  are  based  on  the  words  children 
actually  use  in  their  writings  and  the  grade  in  which  they  write 
them  —  a  complete  spelling  course  correlated  with  a  supplementary 
writing  program.  (Grades  1-8) 

The  Growing  Up  with  Arithmetic  series  contributes  to  the 
development  of  arithmetic  facts,  skills,  and  understanding  through 
practical  real-life  activities  and  meaningful  reading  problems. 
(Grades  1-8) 

Puzzle  Paces  direct  the  happy,  everyday  experiences  of  children 
into  learning  activities  and  insure  their  development  of  word 
analysis,  reading  skills,  number  concepts,  creative  ability,  and  mus¬ 
cular  coordination.  (Grades  1  and  2) 
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PAY  DAY 


.  ..Never  Missedl 


Teachers  can’t  all  be  “100  Per¬ 
centers”  ...  all  won’t  be  able 
to  teach  classes  every  day 
throughout  the  school  year. 
These  missed  days  mean  missed 
pay — and  often  doctor,  medi¬ 
cine  or  hospital  bills  besides. 

How  about  you? — Can  you  af¬ 
ford  missed  pay?  If  you  can’t 
— then  for  only  a  few  pennies 
per  day  you  can  protect  your 
income.  How?  A  TPU  Cer¬ 
tificate!  Whether  it’s  sickness, 
accident  or  qiiarantine,  T.P.U. 
pays  its  members  liberally  for 
the  time  they  lose  at  school. 

There  are  many  TPU  Certifi¬ 
cates — a  type  to  fit  the  need  of 
every  teacher.  If  you  want  to 
NEVER  MISS  PAY  DAY, 
mail  the  coupon  below  and  well 
tell  you  all  about  the  benefits  of 
TPU  Protection. 

Send  this  coupon  today! 


TEACHERS  RROTECTtVE  UNION 
116  Norrii  Princ*  Stravt 
Lancmtar,  PvniKylvaiiia 

Please  send  me  the  complete  story 
about  TPl  Income  Protection. 


Mrs.  FDR  To  Speak 
To  Superintendents 
In  Atlantic  City 

American  school  heads  are  coming 
back  to  Atlantic  City  for  their  annual 
meeting  next  year.  The  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  School  Administrators  will 
gather  at  th«  shore  city  on  February 
25-March  2.  Many  other  departments 
of  the  NEA  will  meet  there  at  the  same 
time.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  will  be 
one  of  the  principal  speakers. 


C.  W.  McDermith,  Passaic  superin¬ 
tendent,  has  been  named  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Tellers  for  the  AASA 
election  this  year.  Herschel  S.  Libby 
of  Irvington  and  Sampson  G.  Smith, 
Somerset  Coimty  Superintendent,  have 
been  named  to  three  year  terms  on  the 
Advisory  Committee. 


With  the  rejection  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  which  would  have  created 
a  new  Department  of  Welfare  and 
which  would  have  absorbed  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Eklucation  in  such  a  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  National  Council  of-  Chief 
State  School  Officers  is  planning  a 
drive  for  the  enactment  of  S656  to 
provide  for  a  national  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Such  a  Board  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  almost  all  major  educational 
groups  and  was  recommended  to  the 
Hoover  Commission  by  its  “task  force” 
writer  on  education,  Dr.  Hollis  P.  AUen. 


“Blueprint — the  Year’s  Program  for 
Your  L<^1  Association”  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  NEA  Department  of  Class¬ 
room  Teachers  to  aid  local  leaders  in 
advance  planning  for  the  coming  year. 
The  booklet  contains  the  framework 
for  a  program  of  professional  activity. 
Eleven  specific  assignments  are  pre¬ 
sented  centering  around  definite  ob¬ 
jectives  for  local  associations.  It  is 
available  from  the  NEA  Department  of 
Classroom  Teachers,  1201  Sixteenth 
Street,  N  W,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


“American  Education  Week  should 
be  a  time  for  paying  tribute  to  our 
loyal  and  devoted  teachers  with  whom 
so  much  responsibility  lies  for  the 
guidance  of  our  youth.  It  should  also 
be  a  time  for  examining  our  com¬ 
munities  and  searching  onr  hearts  to 
see  if  we  are  being  fair  to  our  school 
children  and  to  our  teachers  in  the 
tools  we  give  them  for  the  building  of 
tomorrow’s  citizens.”  So  said  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  in  his  message  for  Ameri¬ 
can  Education  Week,  November  6-12. 


THE  NEW 


i  /  — ^BOOKS 

THE  NATION’S 
BASIC  READERS 


•  Child  Experience  Stories 

•  Integrated  Textfilms 

•  The  Practical  Rebus 

•  The  Triple  Teaching  Plan 

•  Complete  Word  Recognition 
Techniques 

•  Special  Helps  for  Immature 
Pupils 

Wrift  (or  Information  Today* 


IVANSTON.  ILLINOIS 
WHITS  PLAINS,  NSW  YOtK 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY!! 

EUnwntary  T«ach«rs  .  .  .  Can  you  writ* 
units,  plan  suppUnwntary  classroom  aids, 
think  of  new  and  interesting  ways  to  pre¬ 
sent  school  subjects?  If  so,  please  write  and 
if  possible,  send  samples  of  your  work. 
FRK  LANCE  WORK  available  which  you 
can  do  evenings  and  week-ends.  Write 
Miss  H.  Tracey. 

THE  GRADE  TEACHER,  Darien.  Conn. 
A  Hew  Edition  of  a  Priceless  Book 

TEACHERS  ARE  PEOPLE 

by  ViaciNiA  Chukh 
wMi  a  ferewerd  by  Rupert  Hughes  ($1) 
at  your  bookutore  or 
Wallace  Hebberd,  PublMier 
Sente  letbere,  CeUfemie 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


By  Dobothea  Pellett 
(Films  are  16  mm  sound,  black  and 
white,  “class-room”  tested,  and  may  be 
secured  from  local  distributors.  For 
those  you  are  unable  to  locate,  a  note 
to  Mrs.  Pellett  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
producers.) 

Tbings  Expand  When  Heated.  (11  min. 
Young  America  Films.) 

Another  excellent  elementary  science 
film,  this  follow-up  for  “Solids,  Liquids, 
and  Gases”  begins  with  students’  ques¬ 
tions,  does  experiments  developing 
basic  generalizations,  and  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  everyday  examples  (expansion 
joints  on  bridge,  removing  jar  lid, 
coffee  maker) .  Molecules,  hot  or  cold, 
bumping  fast  or  slowly,  are  symbolized 
in  animation  to  begin  another  under¬ 
standing  in  science.  Questions  at  the 
film’s  end  test  application  of  new 
learnings. 

Life  in  Hot,  Dry  Lands.  (11  min. 
Coronet  Films.) 

California’s  desert  is  the  type  study 
for  the  world’s  other  desert  areas, 
neatly  spotted  on  a  map.  A  helpful 
chart  diagrams  relation  of  wind, 

*  mountains,  and  rain.  Voiding  the  idea 
that  a  “desert  can  support  nothing  but 
sand  dunes,”  plants,  animals  and  people 
are  pictured  adapting  to  survive.  A 
sandtable  displays  the  similar  life  of 
the  Bedouins,  as  children  study  the 
ways  of  other  people  and  other  lands. 
Malay  Peninsula  (People  and  Products). 
(11  min.  Coronet  Films.) 

This  hot,  wet  land  is  related  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  through  its  river  high¬ 
ways,  its  products  (tin,  tea,  rubber, 
rice,  copra),  its  cities,  and  its  people. 
The  mixture  of  Blast  and  West  culture, 
with  primitive  and  modem  side  by 
side,  is  symbolized  by  a  scene  of 
Malay  girls  playing  an  American  game. 
Adults  as  well  as  school  students  enjoy 
this  film. 

Life  in  a  Fishing  Village  (10  min.  color 
also,  Coronet  Films) 

Nils  Larson,  of  Gravama,  Sweden, 
and  his  fisherman  father  are  chosen  for 
the  type  study  of  villages  by  the  sea 
the  world  over — in  Elngland,  France, 
New  England,  Newfoundland — wher¬ 
ever  men  fish  for  a  living.  Nils  and  his 
father  know  almost  everyone,  the  vege¬ 
table  man,  the  woodcutter,  the  boat- 
makers  and  builders,  the  shopkeepers, 
all  whose  cooperation  is  need^  in  this 
village  of  neat  houses,  clean  streets,  and 
well-kept  buildings.  Boys  and  girls 
Nils’  age  (about  12)  will  especially 
like  this  film. 


A  Visit  to  Ireland  (10  min.  also  color. 
Coronet  Films) 

When  Uncle  Tim  arrives  from  Amer¬ 
ica  by  plane,  Eileen  and  her  Father 
meet  him  in  a  two-wheeled  pony-cart 
at  the  Shannon  airport.  They  visit  the 
Irish  countryside  and  city,  see  thatched- 
roofed  rural  homes,  workers  in  the 
hayfields,  the  peat  bogs,  the  market. 
They  see  lakes,  and  castles,  and  abbeys 
famous  in  song  and  story;  they  visit 
a  school  and  a  church,  and  stop  at  a 
home  where  they  find  wool  being 
carded  and  spun. 

Autumn  on  the  Farm  (10  min.  color, 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 

At  the  Johnson  farm  in  Wisconsin 


it’s  Jerry  and  Joan  we  meet  again,  this 
time  in  the  year’s  richest  season.  Tall 
goldenrod,  purple  wild  asters,  fluffy 
down  from  milkweed  pods,  sour-sweet 
grapes,  com  harvest  with  a  tractor- 
drawn  picker,  hickory  nuts  in  frost- 
dyed  woods,  and  yellow  pumpkin  jack- 
o’lanterns  are  part  of  the  color,  the 
feel,  the  sight  and  almost  the  smell  of 
this  autumn.  The  children  see  a  chip¬ 
munk  busily  preparing  for  winter  and 
a  fat  ready-to-sleep  skunk;  migrating 
mallards  pause  at  the  pond;  wild 
pheasants  and  their  own  turkey  flock 
glean  grain  from  fields  silver  with 
autumn  frost.  In  splendid  color,  this 
film  is  a  rich  gem. 
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TEACHER 
AGENCY 

TRENTON  3-3337 

STACY^tHfNT  HOTEl  -  TRENTON,  N.  J.  ” 


DR.  CHAS.  J.  STRAHAN,  President,  was  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education 
18  years;  Executive  Secretary  New  Jersey  Education  Association  6  years. 

Mrmhrr  Xational  A»»uciation  of  Tvachent’  Agencies 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Walnut  and  Junipor  SH. 


623-33  Witharapoon  Bldg. 

If  you  are  a  succesafal  teacher  or  administrator  and  interested  in  promotion 
Write  or  visit  ns  to  discuss  opportunities  and  enroll  for  service 


Kingsley 


I  6-1745 
(  5-1746 


Perfonal  Discriminating  Bervioe 


E.  F.  Maloney  I 

E.  F.  Maloney.  Jr.  I  Uanagers 


TEACHERS  NEEDED— Elementary— Sccandanr—CelleBe.  We  have  oSiclally  listed,  hundreds  ot 
splendid  positions.  Why  not  investigate  these  through  us7  Our  many  years  of  experience  in  plac¬ 
ing  teachers  gives  you  expert  guidance  to  help  you  secure  that  next  position.  Write  immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  8UREAU  69th  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET.  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 

,3.3  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18 

Established  1898 

Offers  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all  levels  for  positions  in 
public  schools,  private  schoois  and  colleges. 

REGINALD  L.  FERNALD,  Proprietor  Telepheae  BRyant  B-Sim 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
Established  1855  E.  R.  Malferd.  Prep. 

iWlfl  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  S4th  and  S5th  STREETS 

Phone  Wisconsin  T-94MH>  “ 

Branch  Office;  1835  EUCUD  AVE..  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 


BRYANT 


Teachers  Bureau 


M.  A.  Bryant 
Thos.  B.  R.  Bryant 

711-713  WMierspeen  BMg.  V.D.Gretdich 

Member— N.  A.  T.  A.  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA.  PNnni/packer  5-122.3 

CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Quality  Positions  Listed  Throughout  The  Year 

FROM  NEW  YORK-PHILADELPHIA  SUIURBAN  AREAS  TO  DISTANT  POINTS 
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LARGER  CLASSES — A  REAL  THREAT 

Educators  themselves  do  not  pretend  to  have  the  last 
word  on  size  of  classes.  But  teachers  know  certain  facts 
about  class  size.  We  know  that  education  is  largely 
an  individual  matter:  a  class  never  learns  anything;  only 
the  pupils  in  it  learn  or  fail  to  learn.  We  know  that  the 
pupils  learn,  develop  and  progress  only  as  the  teacher 
can  be  concerned  with  them  as  individuals.  We  know 
that  the  larger  the  class,  the  less  the  teacher  can  be 
concerned  with  individuals,  rather  than  the  whole  group. 

The  people  of  New  Jersey  have  sensed  most  of  these 
things.  Since  1919  the  average  class  size  in  our  state  has 
dro{^>ed  almost  30  per  cent  New  Jersey  schools  seem  to 
have  classes  slightly  smaller  than  those  in  comparable 
states.  This  is  of  course  a  major  factor  in  our  high  per- 
pupil  costs,  while  other  states  outrank  us  in  average 
salaries;  there  is  not  much  financial  difference  between 
two  $2500  teachers  with  20  pupils  each,  and  one  $5000 
teacher  with  40. 

New  Jersey’s  faith  in  smaller  classes  is  going  to  be 
tested  by  those  167,000  pupils  that  will  reach  our  schools 
within  the  next  few  years.  The  Exiucational  Planning 
Commission  says,  in  THE  CHILDREN  ARE  COMING 
script,  “You  just  can’t  absorb  167,000  pupils  into  exist¬ 
ing  classes.”  But  with  the  teacher  shortage,  the  building 
shortage,  and  rising  costs,  there  will  be  a  strong  tendency 
to  try. 

If  this  is  not  to  happen,  we  must  strengthen  public 
understanding  in  this  area.  We  must  make  parents  see 
that  crowding  is  merely  a  way  of  passing  the  cost  of 
education  back  to  the  children  by  giving  each  child  a  little 
less  of  it 

If  parents  see  these  things,  we  need  not  worry.  They 
will  not  permit  their  children  to  be  short-changed.  Parents 
will  not  see  them,  however,  if  we  are  content  with  lip- 
service  to  our  25-pupil  maximum.  Teachers  with  over¬ 
size  classes  should  see  that  parents  know  they  are  over¬ 
size  and  know  what  happens.  Principals  and  superin¬ 
tendents  should  see  that  Boards,  PTA’s,  and  other  citizen 
groups  are  aware  of  rising  enrollments  and  plan  to  care 
for  them  without  sacrificing  quality  to  quantity. 


NBA  IIS  NOVEMBER 

Along  with  American  Education  Week  and  our  own 
NJEA  Convention,  November  is  NEA  Month.  A  fellow- 
teacher  will  ask  you  to  join  your  National  Education 
Association,  or  perhaps  to  interview  other  teachers  in 
your  school  about  joining. 

This  is  not  just  another  NEA  membership  campaign. 
It  is  a  major  effort  on  the  part  of  your  state  association 
to  build  up  national  membership  in  New  Jersey,  and  it 
is  a  big  step  toward  a  unified  profession  on  the  national, 
state,  county  and  local  levels. 

This  is  not  the  easiest  year  to  launch  such  a  campaign. 
Some  New  Jersey  teachers  disagree  with  certain  NEA 
policies;  no  one  of  us,  probably,  is  in  100  per  cent 
agreement  with  the  policies  of  any  organization  we 
belong  to. 

Far  more  important  than  any  disagreements,  however, 
is  the  compelling  need  for  a  national  organization  that 
will  represent  all  the  teachers  in  the  country.  More 
and  more  policy  on  education  is  being  made  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Regardless  of  mechanics,  we  in  New  Jersey  are 
becoming  more  and  more  concerned  with  educational 
levels  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  We  need  research 
and  leadership  on  the 'national  level.  Only  a  national 
group  can  support  nation-wide  public  relations  through 
contacts  with  other  national  groups  and  the  press  services, 
national  magazines,  radio  chains  and  motion  pictures. 

The  NJEA  needs  the  NEA.  We  in  New  Jersey  cannot 
go  forward  alone.  Through  the  NEA  the  progress  in 
other  states  is  reported  to  us,  and  our  materials  and 
programs  are  coordinated  with  theirs.  We  use  the  NEA 
research  in  preparing  our  campaigns.  The  NEA  con¬ 
tributes  substantially  to  the  cost  of  our  field  representa¬ 
tives,  who  can  tell  local  boards  they  represent  both  the 
state  and  the  national  organizations.  Through  the  NEA 
you  can  help  in  the  field  of  the  international  teacher  or¬ 
ganization,  on  whose  work  may  depend  in  part  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

The  membership  drive  this  month  represents  a  brand 
new  attack  on  that  problem.  Hitherto  less  than  half  of 
the  New  Jersey  teachers  have  joined,  despite  strenuous 
efforts  out  of  Washington.  Now  the  campaign  head¬ 
quarters  has  moved  to  Trenton.  The  enrollment  set-up 
parallels  closely  that  which  has  worked  so  well  in  enroll¬ 
ing  our  own  NJEA  members.  In  the  individual  counties 
and  in  Trenton  careful  membership  lists  will  be  main¬ 
tained;  there  will  be  only  one  drive,  instead  of  the  con¬ 
tinuous  “nagging”  to  get  one  member  more.  Eventually 
it  may  lie  possible  to  use  the  unified  enrollment  blank  and 
make  a  single  NEA-NJEA  membership  campaign. 

We  can  expect  hitches  and  difficulties  this  year.  The 
memliers  of  the  Coordinating  Committee  are  mostly  new 
to  their  task;  they  need  your  help  to  attain  the 
efficiency  of  the  NJEA  enrollment  committee.  ’  There  are 
always  rough  spots  when  a  system  is  being  changed. 
With  good  will  on  the  part  of  all,  however,  these  diffi¬ 
culties  can  be  ironed  out,  and  the  flaws  corrected  before 
another  year  starts.  In  the  meantime,  however,  say  YES 
to  a  request  for  your  own  NEA  membership  or  for  help 
on  the  campaign.  It  is  important  to  you. 
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\l\thich  eotrt^^ 


lv*rybody  knows  that  most  electricity  is 
generated  from  steam  made  with  coal.  So 
you’re  right  if  you  answer  “coal.”  But  if 
you’ve  ever  been  down  in  a  modem  mine 
and  seen  the  wonderful  machines— all 
powered  by  electricity— that  miners  use 
today,  you  wouldn’t  be  far  wrong  if  you  put 
“electricity”  first.  The  picture  at  the  right 
shows  a  mine  directly  serving  a  power  plant 
—a  plant  that  in  turn  serves  a  lot  of  coal 
mines  as  well  as  mining  and  industrial  cities. 


Tho  mining  of  cool,  which  is  so  vital  to 
industrial  and  electrical  power  production, 
is  today  highly  indtistrialized  too.  The  pic¬ 
ture,  l>elow,  left,  for  example,  shows  the 
supply  warehouse  of  a  single  mining  opera¬ 
tion— with  thousands  of  spare  items  needed 
in  modem  mining.  The  “miners”  (below, 
right)  are  a  crew  of  electricians,  maintain¬ 
ing  one  of  the  mine-owned  transmission 
lines  feeding  all  parts  of  a  big  Midwestern 
coal  mining  operation. 


IITUMINOUS  COAL.  ..  LIGHTS  THI  WAY  . .  .  PUILS  THI  PIRIS  .  .  .  POWIRS  THI  RROORISS  OP  AMIRICA 


To  holp  studont*  get  a  rt'al  knowledge  of  coal  mining, 
we’ve  just  printed  a  complete,  new  illustrated  lHK)klet, 
“a  ix)wn-t<)-kahtii  Picn'RK  OK  c:oal.”  P’or  a  s|X*cimcn 
copy  of  this  valnal)le  teaching  aid,  mail  this  cHHipon. 


BITUMINOUS  &  COAL 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTI 

A  DtPARTMtNI  OF  NaIIUNAL  CoaL  ASSOCIATION 

WASHINOTON,  D.  C. 


tHwmhiMM  Cool  liwtHwto,  IAk.  Oopt.  R 
SooHiorn  BoNMna,  Woshiiiftoo  S,  0.  C 


Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of 
A  Down-to-Ea«th  Picture  or  Coal. 
(nCASf  fHINT) 

Name _ _ 

Stri'et _ 

City - Zone _ 

Name  of  School _ _ 


Little  Johnny  will  be  a  brighter  boy  if  he  can  study 
in  a  **  light  atmosphere  This  means  more  than 
good  overhead  light.  It  includes  harmony  of  walls, 
ceiling,  floor  and  trim.  It  means  minimizing  dis¬ 
turbing  contrasts  between  desk  top  and  text  book. 
It  means  proper  desk  arrangement  and  modern 
chalk  boards  for  easy  vision.  In  short,  you  must 
coordinate  lighting  with  the  environment. 

Ask  a  Public  Service  lighting  representative  to  call 
and  survey  your  classrooms.  He  will  recommend 
changes  which  will  prove  most  beneficial  to  you 
and  to  your  students. 
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